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New high records set in capacity, production, 





Producing More 


At a time when the steel produc- 
ao Ns | {ANS ing capacity of America is of 
= extraordinary importance to the 
welfare of the nation, National Steel is proud to report 
new high records of steel capacity, production and deliveries 
to customers. New construction during 1951 included the 
completion of another 550-ton per heat open hearth fur- 
nace—one of the world’s largest. The only furnaces of this 
size are in plants of National Steel. Ingot capacity was 
increased by 350,000 tons to provide a total annual capac- 
we of 5,100,000 tons. In addition, construction was rapidly 
advanced on new blast furnaces at Great Lakes Steel 
Corporation and Weirton Steel Company. These wili add 
close to 1,000,000 tons per year to pig iron output — 
highly important because of the continuing acute shortage 
of iron and steel scrap. 


Raw material reserves of iron ore and metallurgical coal 
—the most important ingredients in steel making—were 
further expanded by the formation of two new coal mining 
companies, in which National owns substantial interests. 
Development of the Labrador-Quebec iron ore field con- 
tinued to advance, with more than 400,000,000 tons of high- 
grade iron ore already proved. National’s large interest in 
this property provides an important addition to ore reserves. 





a Increased capacity, coupled with continu- 
=e Bs ing high demand, resulted in National’s 
total sales reaching $618,461,408 for 1951, an increase 
of more than 15% over 1950. This volume of business 
was produced by an average of 29,933 employees during the 





shipments and total sales by one of America’s leading steel producers 


Taxes and Earnings 


Despite the increases in capacity and sales, net earnings of 
$45,287,093 for 1951 were under therecord figure of $57,814,974 
for 1950. Earnings per share declined to $6.15 from the 1950 
figure of $7.85. Stockholders received dividends of $3.00 
per share during the year. 

The 1951 earnings reflect not only the continued increasing 
cost of operations—higher wages, increased cost of materials 
and services from suppliers—but also the tremendously 
higher taxes paid out to Federal, state and local authorities. 
National’s total tax bill for 1951 came to $103,336,961, an 
increase of more than 50% over 1950. These taxes amounted 
to $14.03 per share of stock, compared with net earnings of 
$6.15 and dividends of $3.00 per share. Expressed another 
way, taxes were equal to $3,152 per employee, or almost 
three-quarters of what the average employee received for 
a year’s work. 

With high taxes and low tax allowance for depreciation, it 
is probable that American industry today bears a heavier 
tax burden than industry in any other part of the world. 
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ee + Continued expansion of productive 

= capacity is aun under wa, with a 
target of 6,000,000 tons total steel capacity set for —. 
tion in mid-1953. Development of the Labrador-Que 
iron ore deposits is expected to produce deliveries in 1954. A 
Development and Research Committee has been established 
by National Steel to coordinate all research activities of the 
various units. Research fellowships are being established in 
several leading universities. Through such planning for the 
future, National Steel will continue to play a leading role in 
making and keeping America strong. 


— increase over the average for the previous year. > * © * * 
ages and salaries increased substantially to $140,555,562— Highlights of 1951 
more than $16,000,000 over 1950. The result was that aver- teins 1951 1950 
age annual earnings per employee in 1951 rose to $4,696, an NR oct oh cusinx Ges siiek asian $618,461 408 $537,024,673 
increase of over $500. In addition to direct payments to TR ne 45,287,093 57,814,974 
employees, National Steel made substantial payments for Net earnings per share............. 6.15 7; 
such employee benefits as group insurance, retirement beer or ee ee a 1S sas one eS 4 
annuities and hospitalization coverage. Tete CHGS. 20. cece kes eceversseces 103,336,961 68,546,069 

SERVING AMERICA BY SERVING AMERICAN INDUSTRY 

Grant Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Weirton Steel Company @ Great Lakes Steel Corporation e The Hanna Furnace Corporation 


Owning and Operating: 


Hanna Iron Ore Company ¢ National Steel ProductsCompany e¢ National Mines Corporation 
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he Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
antly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
ss long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 
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Mr. Investor—do you know 
the GOOD NEWS? 


the BAD NEWS? 


Do you know what corporations skipped dividends, 
sold holdings, cut prices, suffered adverse tax 
decisions, are involved in litigation, have struck 
plants? 

Do you know what corporations showed excit- 
ing upward earning trends, have acquired defense 
contracts, are cashing in as a result of new 
industrial developments? 

You can have straight answers to these and 
many other questions by reading INVESTOR, 
the young, independent magazine for Investors 
who want FACTS to guide them in making sound 
investment decisions. 

INVESTOR cuts through the confusion of head- 
lines, dizzy optimism and panicky fear. ‘‘What 
Brokers Recommend” — not a consensus, but a 
report on each security, based on the mature 
opinion of the most respected professionals in Wall 
Street — helps you anticipate trends, avoid pitfalls, 
grasp opportunities. You can read a dozen trade 
letters a day without getting half the information 
packed into a single issue of INVESTOR. 

TODA Y—return this adv. with $2 for 6 months’ 
trial subscription. If you do not agree that it’s as 
wise an expenditure as you ever made, we'll cheer- 
fully refund your money wthout question. 


INVESTOR 


150 BROADWAY NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
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Common and Preferred 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Shreveport, La. 
April 22, 1952 
The Board of Directors of the 
Company has declared regular 
quarterly dividends of 25 cents 
per share on the common stock 
and $1.125 per share on the 
4.5% convertible preferred 


stock of the company, both 
payable on June 2, 1952, to 
stockholders of record at the 
close of business May 1, 1952. 


a sae: oe 
Secretary 


TEXAS EASTERN 

















PUGET SOUND POWER 


& LIGHT COMPANY 
* 


Common Stock Dividend 
No. 35 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a dividend of 20c per share 
on Common Stock of the Puget 
Sound Power & Light Company, 
payable May 15, 1952, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business Aprii 23, 1952. 


FRANK McLAUGHLIN 
President 
April 15, 1952. 
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From the 1951 Annual Report ™ 


“..Citizens is the only utility company 
in the United States which obtains a 
significant percentage of its operating 
revenues from each of five utility serv- 
ices: electric, natural and manufactured 
gas, telephone and water. In addition, 
it is the only utility company providing 
all five of the services whose operating 
revenues develop from national geo- 
graphic diversification of service areas. 

“The very fact that we provide all 
five utility services, and provide them in 
a number of geographic areas, made up 
of more than 200 communities from 
Maine to California and the State of 
Washington to Arizona, results in a 
meaningful diversification of risk, sig- 
nificant to investors. The very fact that 
the segments which combine to form 
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An area of Geographic, Economic 
and Service Diversification 


A schematic combination of the 
states, parts of states, and areas 
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‘Citizens’ Land’ are not adjacent and 
interconnected — but are widely sepa- 
rated—constitutes a marked and consé- 
quential further advantage. Thus, if one 
section of the United States is drought- 
flood -or-snow-stricken, although one 
property of Citizens may suffer, the 
others will not be adversely affected— 
just because of the fact that our prop- 
erties are geographically separated. 
Similarly, local economic adversity re- 
sulting from crop failures, depletion of 
natural resources, population losses or 
any other factor evidencing economic 
retrogression is most unlikely to affect 
all of our service areas at once—by the 
very reason of their considerable sepa- 
ration one from another. By the same 
token, our service areas include the 
relative stability of New England — 
Maine and Vermont; the moderate 
growth of the smaller communities in 
Colorado, northern Idaho and northern 
Arizona; the more rapid population and 
economic expansion of Washington and 


served by Citizens Utilities Company 





southern Arizona; and the extraordi- 
narily rapid rate of development in 
California. 

“Finally, the characteristics of the five 
different services we provide also con- 
stitute a bulwark of corporate strength. 
The telephone and electric segments of 
the utility business are relatively re- 
sponsive to the economic climate; con- 
trarily, consumption of natural and 
manufactured gas and of water tends 
strongly to resist changes in the eco- 
nomic weather. Thus, the components 
of Citizens’ service diversification sum 
up to an appropriate mixture of activi- 
ties both responsive and resistant to 
economic trends...” 


x*k 


Details of 1951 results, together with 
important background information about 
over-all operations, are contained in the 
1951 booklet Annual Report. Investors, 
fund managers, investment bankers, 
brokers and dealers, analysts and all 
others responsible for or guiding the 
investment of funds will find the con- 
tents interesting and informative. For 
your copy, write to Department W: 


ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICES © 125 East Putnam Ave., Greenwich, Conn. 


Citcew Uldiiey Company 




















Cushing Photo 


Sixth Round Coming Up! 


Government-dictated wage increase in steel will set 





a pattern for other unions, renewing the wage-price 


spiral which gains labor little, hurts other groups 


poner Government officials have 
recently stated, presumably with 
straight faces, that the steel wage in- 
crease recommended by the WSB— 
a considerably larger sum than any 
ever granted before in this or most 
other industries—will not set a “‘pat- 
tern” for wage demands in other in- 
dustries. They know, and everyone 
who has heard or read such state- 
ments knows, that this is nonsense. It 
may well be true that the terms of 
settlement imposed on the steel pro- 
ducers will not be exactly duplicated 
in all or even any other fields, but 
there can be no possible question that 
other unions will demand, and little 
question that most of them will ob- 
tain, increases closely approximating 
those enforced in the steel industry. 

It is hardly necessary to document 
this conclusion, but it is not difficult 
to do so. If there were no other ba- 
sis for it, the exigencies of inter-union 
politics would more than suffice. Even 
if it were possible to imagine leaders 
of other unions sitting calmly by and 
watching Phil Murray obtain a juicy 
raise for his steel workers without at- 
tempting to follow his example, it is 
obvious that the rank-and-file mem- 
bership would not stand for any such 
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do-nothing policy. They have been 
taught too long and too thoroughly, 
by both union and political leaders, 
that if they want a raise they have 
only to exercise their economic and 
political power in order to get it; 
questions as to where the money is 
coming from, and the effects on the 
economy of unlimited wage increases, 
need not. be considered. 

The entire history of wage negotia- 
tions during the postwar period dem- 
onstrates that a substantial wage hike 
in one basic industry inevitably sets a 
pattern to be followed in other lines. 
The first round of wage increases in 
early 1946 (led by the steel workers) 
gave the clearest example of this. 
Since then, the picture has been 
blurred by expiration of contracts at 
different times in different industries, 
by the frequent absence of authorita- 
tive industry-wide estimates of the 
cost of wage hikes, by the growing 
emphasis on hard-to-measure “fringe” 
benefits in place of higher wage rates 
and by the emergence of “annual im- 
provement factor” increases and “es- 
calator” clauses based on changes in 
living costs. However, five distinct 
rounds of wage increases have been 
recorded to date. 


The first of these was patterned 
after the increase of 18% cents an 
hour granted to steel workers. There 
was a surprising degree of uniformity 
among industries; a number of other 
lines in addition to steel raised wages 
by 1814 cents an hour and this fig- 
ure was approximated in many 
others. In practically all industries, 
the second round (in 1947) was 
somewhat smaller than the first, and 
the third (in 1948) smaller than the 
second. The fourth round, occurring 
in 1949 and 1950, resulted in negli- 
gible increases in wage rates, but this 
was offset by the granting of expen- 
sive pension and social insurance 
benefits. Railroad workers, however, 
received a substantial raise, reflecting 
the fact that they long had had a 
full-scale pension plan in operation. 
The fifth round, in 1950 and 1951, 
was in most cases the largest since 
1946. 

There is an impressive record here 
of the manner in which different 
unions are repeatedly forced to play 
follow-the-leader. In establishing a 
leader for a sixth round, the WSB 
has guaranteed that a sixth round will 
occur. Wage stabilization restrictions 
cannot avert this, for since the WSB 
steel decision they hardly exist any 
more except in name. The contention 
that the steel wage increase will not 
set a precedent because it merely en- 
abled steel workers to catch up with 
other workers will not stop unions in 
other industries, partly because they 
will refuse to consider it and partly 
because the contention has no validity 
anyway. 


Rationalization of Ruling 


It represents merely a rationaliza- 
tion of the WSB_ recommendation, 
and can be made to stand up even as 
a talking point only by the most care- 
ful selection of industries and base 
dates for comparison. Other unions 
will have no difficulty in “proving” 
that they now lag behind steel on the 
basis of cents per hour, dollars per 
week or a percentage applied to either 
or both, choosing for the comparison 
whatever base date (such as Novem- 
ber 1950, the month before the pre- 
vious wage hike in steel) will best 
serve their purpose. In addition, any 
union leader with any enterprise 
whatever can undoubtedly find some 

Please turn to page 23 
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Trans World Airlines 


irline revenues exceeded $1 bil- 
lion in 1951 for the first time 
in industry history as some 25 million 
passengers, plus thousands of tons of 
freight and express, were trans- 
ported. All kinds of new records, 
both gross and net figures, were set. 
Earnings increased substantially, 
while most companies increased dis- 
bursements to stockholders. Amer- 
ican, Braniff, Eastern and United Air 
Lines doubled their payments; Na- 
tional made its first distribution in 
company history while Western paid 
for the first time since 1936. All in 
all it was a very satisfactory year. 
Receipts and net profits would 
have been even higher but for pay 
increases granted the pilots’ union 
toward the close of the year with 
various rises granted other employes. 
Prices paid for gasoline, oil and 
spare parts began to climb and de- 
preciation charges also were greater. 
Income taxes consumed a large por- 
tion of net, amounting to almost twice 
the amount of per-share earnings in 
some cases. 


Up and Up 


~The trend of increased costs has 
continued into the first quarter of this 
year with no compensating increases 
in fares. American Airlines, first of 
the major companies to report, saw 
net profit after taxes shrinking to less 
than $1 million compared with 
nearly $2.5 million in the similar 
1951 quarter. Operating perform- 
ance of airlines flying eastern routes 
was affected by a series of crashes in 
and around Elizabeth, N. J., and un- 
favorable publicity also resulted from 
the collapse of a freight carrier over 
a thickly settled part of Jamaica, 
Long Island. The adverse element 
of higher costs forced Northwest, 
Capital, Chicago & Southern and a 
number of smaller companies into the 
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iktvlines Of To A Poor Stat 


Earnings so far this year are running well behind 1951 


levels. Traffic will remain high, but because of narrower 


operating margins full-year net is unlikely to improve 


red for the first two months at least, 
and the situation is not expected to 
improve immediately. 

The shrinkage in operating mar- 
gins has prompted moves for higher 
fares. Some benefit will result from 
an added charge of $1 per ticket (re- 
cently effective), particularly on short 
hauls since the average cost of issuing 
a ticket is $2.02 regardless of the 
length of the trip. On the other 
hand, the Civil Aeronautics Board 
has instituted a twelve per cent cut in 
night aircoach fares, applicable to de- 


size of air fleets is being increased, 
In addition to its new DC-6Bs and 
DC-6As, American has ordered 25 
DC-7s for delivery in late 1953 and 
early 1954, a ship with a top speed of 
more than 400 miles an hour and a 
cruising speed of over 360 vs. 313 
for the DC-6B. Pan-American is 
buying 39 DC-6Bs, United has or- 
dered a score of planes of this type 
in addition to 40 twin-engined Con- 
vair-Liners, and Eastern is adding 
60 twin-engined Martin 4-O-4s plus 
30 Super-Constellations to be de- 





Airline Companies 


7—Revenues—, 
(Millions) 

Company 1950 1951 
American Airlines ....... $1 9 7 $163.0 
Braniff Airways ......... 14 25.4 
Capital Airlines ......... 50.8 38.7 
Chicago & Southern...... 12.9 16.2 
Eastern Air Lines........ 78.5 98.3 
National Airlines ........ al8.5 a28.1 
Northwest Airlines ...... 51.4 49.0 


Pan Amer. World — 153.8 173.3 
Trans World Airlines. . Zac 221 
United Air Lines......... 104.1 127.8 
Western Air Lines....... 14.2 16.3 





a—12 months ended December 31; 


fiscal year ends June 30. 


on the Big Board 


c——Earned—, 
Per Share r--Dividends~ Recent 
1950 1951 1950 1951 Price Yield 
$1.39 $1.42 $0.25 $0.50 13 3.8% 
1.23 1.34 0.25 0.50 12 4.2 
2.20 2.26 None None 12 - 
1.68 2.22 0.50 0.65 12 5.4 
219 3:02 0.25 0.50 23 22 
a2.10 a262 None 0.50 13 3.8 
DO.71 1.64 None None 12 ; 
0.66 N.R. 0.50 0.50 10 5.0 
3.23 3.50 None None 20 7” 
2.90 3.58 0.75 1.50 27 5.5 
1.43 2.53 None 0.50 12 4.2 
D—Deficit. N.R.—Not reported. 





partures after 10 p.m. While some 
of the lines have juggled their flight 
schedules so as to retain the maxi- 
mum fare of 4% cents a mile for 
peak-hour flights (departing before 
10 p.m.), the decision seems ill-timed, 
recalling a reduction made in late 
summer of 1945 when costs had be- 
gun to climb rapidly. Present day- 
light aircoach fares are also under 
fire. It usually takes a long time for 
the CAB to arrive at a new rate de- 
cision, and adequate relief is prob- 
ably months away. Reduced mail 
rates are also in effect for most com- 
panies. 

Traffic probably will continue to 
increase meanwhile, although the 
gains will not be as great as recorded 
last year. New equipment constantly 
coming into use will take passengers 
to their destinations faster, and as 
smaller planes are being retired, the 


livered this year and next. Some of 
these ships are already in service. 
Transportation by jet and turbo-prop 


type planes is still some years away 


since needs extending through 1955 


at least will be taken care of by planes 


with reciprocating engines. 


Considering the element of in- 
creased costs and the necessity of 
paying for much of the new equip- 
1952 
profits are not likely to match last 
year’s record although some improve- 
ment may be witnessed later this 
For Chicago & Southern and 
Western Air Lines some decline is 
inevitable because last year’s results 
income re- 
ceived from the sale of DC-4s and 
The higher level 
of dividend payments—which actu- 
ally have been conservative—may 
hold in most instances but can hardly 
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be expected to be increased unless the 
turn when it comes is sharply for the 
better. Three companies—Capital, 
Northwest and Trans World—are 
restricted from making payments by 
the terms of their debentures or 
other long-term debt. Trans World, 
for example, may pay no dividends 
that would exceed 50 per cent of con- 
solidated net income since December 


31, 1945, a period which has shown a 
net deficit of $15.11 (including the 
three profit-making years). 

Earnings also will be dependent 
upon the general business level. Since 
it is difficult to cut back operating 
costs when passenger traffic falls off, 
a leverage factor is in evidence as 
traffic moves upward or downward, 
causing wide variations in year-to- 


year net. And since the airlines have 
considerable debt service to support, 
these prior charges weigh all the 
heavier in periods of declining in- 
come. Although it is recognized that 
the airlines constitute a growth in- 
dustry with further expansion just 
ahead. a cautious attitude is justified 
by the investor in view of present 
uncertainties. 


14. Seasoned Stocks for Up-Grading Portfolios 


These above-average issues sell in reasonable relationship 
to normal earning power and dividends. In today's uncertain 


market they appeal to investors seeking stability of income 


¢ periods of market uncertainty 
security values are put to the acid 
test. The hoary adage that blood will 
tell applies then to investments as 
well as to their human owners. 
Sturdy, seasoned dividend payers, 
with lengthening histories of crises 
weathered, naturally may follow the 
general trend of the over-all market 
averages, but usually they suffer far 
less and recuperate more rapidly than 
their weaker brethren. During the 
periods of generally advancing prices, 
issues with little long term invest- 
ment merit frequently forge ahead of 
the more conservative stocks, but a 
few weeks of uncertainty and irregu- 
larity ordinarily. serve to clear the 
air and to facilitate a more realistic 
appraisal of basic investment values. 

At the present time the Dow- 
Jones 30-stock industrial average is 
down nearly six per cent from its 
1952 high of 275.40. But many of 
the issues which were in the fore- 
front of the advance which topped 
out, for the time being at least, in 
late January are 10 to 20 per cent 
under their peaks. On the other 
hand, a number of high grade invest- 
ment issues have been making new 
highs—averaging more than 25 a day 
in recent weeks, as shown on page 32 
of each issue of FINANCIAL WORLD. 

Thus in periods of market uncer- 
tainty investors can find opportuni- 
ties for strengthening portfolios, par- 
ticularly where the action of the mar- 
ket over the past several months has 
demonstrated that some of the issues 
in hand were not too well chosen in 
the first place. After the long rise 
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which preceded the present unsatis- 
factory market, many of the weaken- 
ing issues may still be quoted at 
prices which make it possible for 
them to be sold at some profit, but 
regardless of this, where replace- 
ments are desirable the investor is not 
warranted in postponing action. 

In the accompanying tabulation are 
14 issues which appear ideal as re- 
placements for others which should 
be disposed of now, or as additions to 
existing portfolios. 

‘The issues are listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange with the single 
exception of the veteran paint manu- 
facturer Sherwin-Williams which has 
paid dividends in every year since 
1885 and is rated A in FINANCIAL 
Wortp’s Independent Appraisals. 
The list ranges almost the entire 
gamut, from the outstanding Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph com- 
mon stock which has been in the divi- 
dend column without a break since 


1881, on through the electric utili- 
ties, railroad group, miscellaneous 
foods, retail stores, confectionery 
manufacturers, makers of matches— 
Diamond Match with a dividend his- 
tory dating from 1882—and such 
service concerns as Beneficial Loan. 

Among other dividend payers dat- 
ing from the last century are the 
Borden Company, second largest 
dairy interest in the United States, 
which has paid since 1899, and Con- 
solidated Edison of New York 
(1885). Norfolk & Western Rail- 
way, noted “Pocahontas” road, al- 
most qualifies as a 19th century 
payer, since in 1950 it rounded out 
a half century of uninterrupted pay- 
ments. Beech-Nut Packing com- 
menced dividend payments in 1902. 

Considering the quality of the 
issues and the income stability they 
offer to investors, the shares sell at 
reasonable relationship to earning 
power, dividend records and proba- 
bilities. Returns are highly satis- 
factory, ranging generally from five 
per cent to six per cent on the basis 
of 1951 payments or indicated pay- 
ments for this year. 


Seasoned Dividend Payers to Up-grade Portfolios 


Earned 
r——— Sales —— Per Share -— Dividends ——._ Recent 

1950 1951 1950 1951 Since 1951 *1952 Price +Yield 
Amer. Home Prod. $164.2 $192.3 $3.06 $2.99 1926 $2.00 $0.75 36 5.5% 
Amer. Tel. & Tel..a3,271.0 a3,649.0 12.12 11.00 1881 9.00 4.50 154 5.9 
Beech-Nut Packing 68.9 74.2 3.17 2.56 1902 1.60 0.40 29 5.5 
Beneficial Loan ... 644.2 b60.6 3.12 3.80 1929 2.00 c0.50 33 6.0 
Borden Co. ...... 631.1 732.0 4.69 4.20 1899 2.80 -0.60 50 5.6 
Cons. Edison ..... a392.7 a417.6 2.44 2.26 1885 2.00 0.50 35 5.7 
Corn Products ... 178.1 187.9 8.44 5.09 1920 c3.60 1.80 69 5.2 
Diamond Match .. 98.0 100.3 6.87 5.13 1882 3.00 1.00 50 6.0 
Kresge (S. S.).... 294.8 310.9 3.57 2.70 1913 2.00 1.00 35 5.7 
Life Savers ...... 16.5 17.5 3.87 2.91 1922 2.20 0.80 37 6.0 
Norfolk & Western al68.0 a206.6 5.05 5.31 1901 3.50 0.75 49 7.1 
Sherwin-Williams . 19.0 e22.2. +e7.44 e7.23 1885 3.50 1.50 63 §.5 
So. Calif. Edison.. al04.7 a117.9 3.18 2.98 1910 2.00 1.00 34 5.9 
United Biscuit .. 92.4 107.1 492 435 1928 1.60 0.50 32 5.0 





* Declared or paid to April 23. 


+Based on 1951 payments or indicated 1952 rate. 


a—Operating 


revenues. b—-Operating income. c—Plus 5 per cent stock. e—Year ended August 31; issues no interim 


report. 
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pea Wortp’s latest quar- 
terly survey of portfolio changes 
made by eleven leading closed-end 
investment trusts indicates that the 
fund managers materially stepped up 
the pace of trading activity in the 
January-March period. As in the 
previous three months, purchases 
were outweighed by selling orders— 


of approximately 190 major pur-, 


chases and sales, 87 were on the 
“buy” side of the market as against 
103 sales transactions. Divergent 
views toward various stock groups 
and individual issues were reflected 
in the pattern of trading activity. 
However, well-invested _ positions 
were maintained by the closed-end 
funds while switching rather than 
liquidation was the keynote of trust 
policy. 

. The selective approach toward 
stocks reflected in trust trading was 
accentuated by stock market trends 
during the first quarter. As the 
period ended, Standard & Poor’s 


Important Shifts 


By Fund Managers | 


Trading activity by major closed-end investment trusts 
gained momentum in the opening quarter of 1952. Fund 


managers generally maintained fully invested positions 


By Louis J. Rolland 


composite index of 416 stocks stood 
at 187.6 (1935-1939 equals 100), or 
only a shade higher than the 1951 
year-end figure of 182.4. However, 
groups such as the oils and rails did 
better than the market as a whole, 
although railroad stocks represent a 
minor commitment in most portfolios. 
Only one trust of the eleven under 
review (American International) has 
as much as three per cent of its total 
assets in rail issues, while three 


(Lehman, U. S. & Foreign, U. S. & 
International) hold no railroad issues 
at all. 

In general, selling predominated in 
the airline, metal, distilling and mer- 
chandising shares while a more con- 


structive attitude was shown toward | 


chemicals and drugs, natural gas, 
television and some oil stocks. There 
were some exceptions to the lack of 
enthusiasm for metal shares; Rey- 











nolds Metals was bought and Leh- 


Purchases and Sales of Closed HR! 











——Bought— 7-— Sold -——~ -—Bought—, cm Sold ——~ 
No. of, No. of No. of No. of No. of No. of No. of No. of 
Trusts Shares Trusts Shares Trusts Shares Trusts Shares 
AMUSEMENTS: MINING & METALS: DI 
Twentieth Cent.-Fox ..... ..... ane i. 3,900 Amer. Smelting & Ref.... ..... ck a. 700 § 
“United Paramount Thea... ..... tebe A..«. 13100 Aluminum Co. of Amer.... ..... ale oo 600 & - 
. 7 Anaconda Copper ........-..... ere Rea 1,000 8 ! 
AVIATION & AUTOMOTIVE: Cleveland Cliffs Iron...... ..... ville 2.... 80008 
American Airlines ....... ..... eres io. 2 Consol. Mining & Smelt... ..... pichite Bax 1,400 } 
OS ee hace é inex. - Se Hudson Bay Mining...... ..... a ee 2,000 & 
ee | a ~r aid 5,000 Kennecott Copper ....... ..... aan 3,700 
Douglas Aircraft ......... eee! eer re iene Magma Copper .......... Ba ee’ alas ‘<ul 
meetern Air LiGes...05.64.. cies, — lL... SRO a ae ks .... 4,000 
General Motors .:........ Lvvas SO = swans re ee ec gs, aos 2... Soe : 
Pan American World Ajir.. ..... ver hocsa eee Reynolds Metals ......... 2 a re 
Thompson Products ...... 1 ‘4 UU rere pat ei : 
weed Ale Limes......... s.>.. aiid | 2,200 nr ee ee S: , — , 
M vn American Express ....... «... vee ee 0 
BUILDING & EQUIPMENT: Beckman Instruments .... 1.... 16,382 = ..... oe. : 
Johns-Manville Corp. ..... Ll... 2a Rus 4,000 Canada Dry Ginger Ale... ..... nach 1.... 15,5008 : 
Minn.-Honeywell ........ eee eres eles CINE, COD .acccesss Zines TD sven mr: 
ee Tee Tee ro 1.... 6,000 Distillers Corp.-Seagrams . ..... wich 2.... 25,6008 : 
Sherwin-Williams ........ ..... 2.... 10,000 Firestone Tire & Rubber.. ..... aah 1.... 85008 : 
Weyerhaeuser Timber .... ..... Fr 1,000 ae REE Ktiesixad, 2048 ee 1 6,500 
, varanty.Trust (N. Y.)... 1.. aoe aie 
CHEMICALS & DRUGS: National Distillers ....... ..... soli 1.... 17,800 
Allied Chemical .......... Sicee ee "° .bmay Olin Industries .......... Succ Ge) Seeks yr 
Canadian Chemical & Cell. 2.... 35,000 ~—......... Outboard Marine & Mfg... ..... aca Lins. Oe 
Commercial Solvents ..... 1 i ere ee Owens-Corning Fiberglas. 3.... 5000 ~..... ‘acum 
Rastman Kodak ....6.%6.. ..... ie 1 18,300 Owens-Illinois Glass ..... 7) TOQO0 = viéus 
pe Lilly & Co. “B”....... 0 isa Umited CareGm ... 226.5... = ere er coal 
Monsanto Chemical ...... fiscn VE ‘apes ee Lk, eee eres eee aoe By 11,000 
eae Ngan go” Ce eer wees a oe BRO Walker (Hiram) G. & W.. ..... Ea, 10,000 
arp SNR eccigtith. aiken, aw sa a ni 5,000 - = ? 
=e 1 eer are Ldn NATURAL GAS: 
Tennessee Corp. ......... ae Beer + woke iri Interstate Gas... 26... 5520 cas. ory. 
- ” otumbia Gao. System..... 6...  ssses 1 16,500 
MACHINERY & EQUIPMENT: Hugoton Production ..... 2.... 5,000 oss ee 
Addressograph-Multigraph ..... _ Lows ee i ge et Ll... Ce 
Babcock & Wilcox ....... ..... ih aes 2.... 8,000 Northern Natural Gas..... ..... mee 1 2,500 
gg 2 ee ere fretae, erry ions Panhandle Eastern Pipe L. ..... re 1 2,500 
Food Machinery & Chem.. 1.... 34,375 ~~... Southern Union Gas......2.... GOBBW |= f...: waa 
Nat’l Cash Register ...... eee | rr poe Texas Gas Transmission... ..... nies oe 3,200 
Westinghouse Elec. ...... 1.... 2,000 L.sce ORO OTe eee eee seen 
WE EE, Kh vrckwucuwene adcws,. shan’ Bcx 10.000 Western Natural Gas..... 1 ae wawes 








pan added to its holdings of Magma 
opper while lightening commitments 
») Kennecott and Phelps Dodge. As 
) previous quarters, United Para- 
nount Theatres was sold by several 


usts. In contrast, Lehman and 
eneral American Investors each 
rchased 5,000 Continental Can, 


ppeating their action in the fourth 
rarter of last year. United Gas was 
pain popular with the fund man- 
vers, while Sherwin Williams was 
pid by two trusts and United Fruit 
’ three. 


.& 


UES 


Dpinions Differ 











Divided opinion regarding Johns- 
fanville was evident in the purchase 
f 2,000 shares by National Shares 


1 in 


1er- 

on- @hile Lehman was selling 4,000 
ard @pares; another case in point was 
gas, #ugoton Production — bought by 


Vational Shares and sold by General 


lere 

< of MPublic Service. Canadian Chemical 
yey. Cellulose Ltd. .was acquired by 
eh- @- S. & Foreign Securities and U. S. 





& International. Each of these trusts 
also purchased 5,000 shares of Eli 
Lilly “B” while the Adams Express 
group increased its holdings of this 
issue. Other stocks which came in 
for significant buying were Food Ma- 
chinery & Chemical, Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas and West Penn Electric. 
Switching predominated in the oils, 
with Anderson-Prichard attracting 
buyers and Humble Oil, sellers. 
Lehman took new 10,000-share po- 
sitions in International Petroleum 
and Texas Pacific Land Trust, while 
selling an identical number of British 
American Oil. Only purchases were 
recorded in radio-television shares, 
with National Shares accounting for 
all of the transactions. On the other 
hand, only sales were noted in steel 
and merchandising issues. Among 
the carriers, Northern Pacific re- 
mained a favorite despite its meteoric 
rise (three trusts added to their hold- 
ings of this oil-rail issue), while 
Southern Railway was sold. Senti- 


sts—First Quarter of 1952 





ment toward paper shares was evenly 
divided; Lehman reduced its com- 
mitment in International Paper by 
10,000 shares, and Tri-Continental 
acquired a similar number of Scott 
Paper. In the utility division, West 
Penn Electric and Texas Utilities 
were added by the fund managers, 
while Consumers Power, Kentucky 
Utilities and North American Com- 
pany were sold. 


Consolidation Likely 


Several of the larger trusts under 
review have substantial holdings in 
their smaller affiliates and it is not 
unlikely, over the longer term, that 
as a result of mergers the number of 
closed-end funds will be reduced. 
Tri-Continental Corporation—largest 
of the closed-end trusts — owns 
166,200 shares or 69 per cent of 
the Capital Administration “B”’ issue. 
Francis F. Randolph, president of 
both companies, has stated: “It is 


Please turn to page 25 


-—Bought—— 7—— Sold ———~ -—Bought—, — Sold —~ 
do. ol No.of No. of No.of No. of No. of No. of No.of No. of 
hares DILS: Trusts Shares Trusts Shares eAti maT: Trusts Shares Trusts Shares 

700 @ Amerada Petroleum ...... 1.... 1,800 Riucs 500 Northern Pacific ......... Sicis ( CD - wares oer 

600 @ Anderson-Prichard Oil.... ; Dice BO a. Soeek wor Seaboard Air Line........ biecce, | Se 2s oes are 
1.000 @ British American Oil...... ..... ee 1 10,000 Southern Railway ........ ..... are 2 8,300 
3000 ee ae rere eee 1 1,000 
1.409 @ Dome Explor. (West.) Ltd. ..... 1.... 2,600 RETAIL & MERCHANDISING: 

2000 Gulf Oil re eee eae ee ee oe ae ee 2. Baer 5,700 G t (WwW T ) 1 3 500 
er BS ere 1.... 2,000 pote <i... _ 7500 

sinsncanae Sinn Te eT 2 8,500 ate. ee 1... 2600 
400) @ International Petroleum .. 2.... 15,000 —......... 2 > Sa - Co “yest cia echt vasa od Ay 2 200 
5/200 | Kerr-McGee Oil Ind. ..... ee ene ee a. 2 "* 13'100 

rd a Land & Explor.. ..... er Fixcc Se ne Nee aD? + x sis inns ars Sex =s ” 

“sy id-Cont. Petroleum ..... bicee Se aweas bagi 

Mission Development .... 1.... 1,500 ..... si ctaas STEEL: 
3.000 Phillips Petroleum ....... ..... oon Z.... 3,300 Bethbemem Steed .......26 cscs: 1.... 12,900 

”_@ Shamrock Oil & Gas...... ..... ‘ Secu. See ee I ed ae tle oka ks ) Fas 15,000 
5.500 raat ey ay eee gee ae h.... 2s Youngstown Sheet & Tube ..... Ade 10,000 

. « ea ae" ae. ste 
T bit Bere y - res TEXTILES: 
9°50) | Socony-Vacuum .......... a. eee ere a ee ane 1 1.000 
6.500 Texas Company COO edo tee eee e: cece | eee 4.500 American Viscose Tatts 1 500 aoe 1. 

, Texas Gulf Producing..... ..... aia 1.... 6,000 Giawenn (1. FY 5.x nc cans i‘. 1 5.000 
790) lexas Pac. Land Trust.... 1.... 10,000 =... re ee a ee eee Aig ; 
3.29) PAPER: UTILITIES: 
plies Brown Company ......... ax eee er Amer. & Fgn. Power...... 2.... 6060 ..... * ass 

International Paper Co.... ..... ee 2 11,000 Amer. Power & Light..... 1.. 15,000 2.... 6,800 
Seott Paper Co. .......... ee eee ens Consumers Power ........ .-.-. oo 3.... 5,100 
1.000 , : ; ; Sones hee Utilities... ; Betis ‘—_ hacia ay 

oo) BRAD ON: nt. Tel.  Satecanoas sue : eee ‘mil 

0,000 10 & blepesirehdairts aisbes ‘ Kansas Gas & Elec........ ph eres ated 
Columbia Broadcasting “A” 1.... 5,000  ..... Kentucky - Utilities rea tic) i... 40.000 
ng leeds oe ie Minn. Power & Lt........ ..... ee ee 

6,500 Radio. Cor 4 a ha. ge 5,000 i tale Montana Power .......... vin Se | eae rr 

8000 Zenith R a i aa 1 peels 2000 nes as Niagara Mohawk Power: . <2... ee 1 2,000 

3200 Por ee icc ee North American Co. ...... ..... 2 11,200 

2500 fp CE ira ins eemads “wasn anid 1 3,000 

5500 AILROADS: Pacific Gas & Elec........ Risse. SE || jw dewe acura 

- Canadian Pacific ......... us. Bee 1.... 1,000 Southern Company ....... haere ae 

3.200 Chicago, Rock Isl’d & Pac. ..... ae L....; TOD As 6 6 nnkn snes eo ns 

= Pee iit 2 6,800 West Penn Elec. ......... Bee GR. . Sues ers 

dk, ee GO ac eici cs Bis FO Oh a Wier. Wee, Pwr Se Lt is es ia Read 1.... 6,000 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





"Also FW" refers to last previous item in this department. 


Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 


of Listed Stocks. 


further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


American Viscose B+ 
At the present depressed level of 
61, shares appear reasonably priced 
in view of longer term growth pros- 
pects. (Pd. in 1951, $2.50.) A new 
process to control rayon shrinkage 
called Avcoset has been introduced by 
the company and is expected to do 
for rayon what the Sanforized proc- 
ess has done for cotton. Besides 
‘eliminating progressive shrinkage, 
the treatment slows down the natural 
process of wear as well. In addition, 
fabrics treated with this cellulose 
ether formula do not retain chlorine 
when washed with normal laundry 
chlorine bleaches. Although original 
tests were made solely on rayon fab- 
rics, the company believes that even- 
tually it may be used on nylon, ace- 
tate and other similar fibers. The 
process is available to the trade on a 
royalty-free basis. 


Armco Steel B 

Stock is a more or less average 
member of the cyclical steel group; 
current price, 37. (Pays 75c qu.) 
Because of higher taxes and uncer- 
tainties surrounding the wage-price 
situation in the industry, Armco has 
deferred plans to spend over $45 mil- 
lion on new construction. But 
projects already under way will go 
on to completion. Company expects 
operations to continue substantially 
at capacity throughout the remainder 
of 1952. New sources in the Labra- 
dor-Quebec and the Lake Superior 
districts assure a continuous supply 
of iron ore “well into the next cen- 
tury.” Last year Armco sold about 
$32.5 million new common stock to 
finance ore development and plant 
expansion, and early in 1952 it sold 
$25 million 10-year 3 per cent bonds. 


Crucible Steel “ied 
Although stock (now 33) 1s near 
its 1952 low, it 1s one of the poorest 


. 


Consult individual Stock Factographs for 


risks in the group. (Pd. 16% stk. 
last year; pd. 2%2% stk. thus far in 
1952.) Company is completing sev- 
eral projects at its Midland, Pa., 
works including a new blast furnace, 
additional coke and fuel facilities, 
added melt shop capacity and larger 
facilities to fabricate special purpose 
steel items for defense industries. A 
light gauge stainless steel wire mill 
is nearing completion at Syracuse, 
N. Y. First quarter sales were a 
little above those of the 1951 period, 
but because of expected wage in- 
creases, company does not believe the 
margin of profit will be much more 
than half of the $4.34 earned in the 


initial three months last year. EPT 
base is $4.19 a share. 
Davison Chemical B 


Shares (now 36) qualify as a 
businessman’s risk in view of com- 
pany’s improved status. (Pays $1.50 
an.) On April 17 stockholders ap- 
proved creation of 300,000 shares of 
$50 par convertible preferred and 
voted to increase authorized common 
from one million shares to 1.5 mil- 
lion. To raise part of the funds to 
finance an expansion project costing 
over $25 million, Davison plans to 
offer 128,533 shares of preferred on 
the basis of one preferred for each 
five shares of common outstanding. 
Davison also expects to borrow suf- 
ficient capital to refund presently out- 
standing $4.3 million 3% per cent 
notes and obtain a loan of an ad- 
ditional $15 million. EPT credit is 
$2.62 a share. (Also FW, Aug. 1.) 


Electric Storage Battery B+ 

Stock has cyclical characteristics, 
but also possesses investment atiri- 
butes; recent price, 43. (Yields 
5.8% on $2.50 an. divs.) Although 
taxes considerably affect income, suf- 
ficient profits were earned in the first 
quarter to cover the regular 50-cent 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


payment. Backlog on March 31 was 
approximately $32.2 million. Sales 
of industrial batteries in the initial 
three months compared favorably 
with those in the similar period last 
year and the high level of industrial 
activity should hold this type of busi- 
ness at a satisfactory rate. Restric- 
tions placed on new car production 
have resulted in a decline in sales of 
original battery business, and replace- 
ment business is also running behind 
1951. (Also FW, Feb. 6.) 


Gt. Northern Ry. B 

Shares at 49 provide a liberal yyteld 
considering their above-average po- 
sition in the rail group. (Pays $} 
an.) Although the railroad does not 
have any large land holdings in the 
Williston Basin it serves both Wil- 
liston and Tioga, N. D., two of the 
towns benefiting most from the dis- 
covery of oil in the area. It thus 
benefits from the transportation of 
drilling equipment and supplies into 
the area as well as from whatever oil 
moves out of the Basin by rail. Iron 
ore movements, which normally ac- 
count for about fifty per cent of ton- 
nage, are extremely heavy. 


Kidde (Walter) C+ 

Despite company’s stake in_ the 
atomic energy field, shares are specu 
lative; price, 25. (Pays 50c qu.) 
The first laboratories to make avail- 
able research and engineering on 
nuclear power plants for private use 
on a commercial basis have been 
started by Kidde & Company with 
the formation of a wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary, Nuclear Laboratories. Main 
stock in trade of the new organization 
is what is described as almost a cor- 
ner on available brains in the atomic 
sciences. The AEC recently esti- 
mated that there were only 350 ex- 
perts in nuclear physics in the cour- 
try, most of whom are teaching in 
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universities, but more than 30 are 
now working for Kidde. 


Pacific Gas & Electric B+ 

Stock is a good quality income 
issue, ‘yielding about 5.9 per cent at 
current price of 34. (Pays $2 an.) 
Company is extending its Pit River 
hydroelectric development in Shasta 
County, Cal., by erection of two new 
powerhouses at an estimated cost of 
$45 million. When completed the 
new projects will add 144,000 kilo- 
watts of new generating capacity. 
They are expected to bring total 
capacity in the Pit River system to 
440,000 kilowatts. The new build- 
ing program will extend Pacific’s ex- 
pansion beyond 1954 and will aid in 
assuring adequate power for the 
growing needs of central and north- 
ern California. (Also FW, Oct. 10.) 


Phelps Dodge B 

Company is one of the better situ- 
ated units in the field and stock con- 
stitutes a businessman’s holding; re- 
cent price, 36. (Pd. 62'%4c thus far 
in 1952; pd. 1951, $3.) Plans are 
in the final stages involving an ar- 
rangement with a Standard Oil 
(N. J.) subsidiary, Carter Oil Com- 
pany, under which company would 
acquire an interest in certain oil 
prospects in this country and drill 
exploratory wells. Negotiations of a 
similar pattern have been undertaken 
with Continental Oil. Estimates 
place first quarter 1952 net at 91 
cents a share vs. $1.25 in the same 
period of 1951, both figures adjusted 
for recent 2-for-1 stock split. Man- 
agement expects that company “will 
show good earnings for the year.” 
Earnings now will be reported quar- 
terly instead of semi-annually as in 
the past. (Also FW, Mar. 26.) 


Procter & Gamble A 

Stock (now 66) is a sound income- 
producer. (Yields 4.7% based on 
payments totaling $3 last year.) 
Company’s subsidiary, Buckeye Cel- 
lulose, has received a certificate of 
necessity authorizing it to accelerate 
amortization of construction costs on 
a $20 million plant at Foley, Fla. 
Upon completion early in 1954, the 
mill will turn out about 300 tons of 
cellulose pulp daily. Nearly one-half 
the wood to be processed will be ob- 
tained from a 565,000-acre timber- 
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land tract which was recently bought. 
Last month Procter sold Portsmouth 
Oxygen Corporation to National 
Cylinder Gas for an undisclosed sum. 
Company can earn up to $3.55 per 
share before being subject to EPT. 
(Also FW, Dec. 5.) 


Richfield Oil B 

Selling around 60, stock is a busi- 
nessman’s holding with inflation 
hedge characteristics. (Pays 75c qu. 
plus ext.) Company announced that 
it “has apparently made a significant 
field discovery in the south end of 
the San Joaquin valley.” The well 
flowed at a high rate, but lack of 
storage space necessitated capping. 
Tests indicate a daily flow of 1,170 
barrels of 35.3 degree gravity crude 
oil and gas production of 1.5 million 
cubic feet daily. Richfield says that 
the new discovery is in a new inde- 
pendent oil field, but it is too early 
to declare it a major find. 


Standard Oil (N. J.) A+ 

Now 75, stock is a leading blue- 
chip. (Pd. $4.12% in ’51.) Con- 
solidated gross income from sales and 
investments last year amounted to 
$3.86 billion vs. $3.2 billion in the 
previous year and per share profits 
reached $8.72 as against $6.74 (ad- 
justed) in 1950. Company’s future 
operations include extensive explora- 
tion and leasing of properties in the 
new Williston Basin producing area 
of the Dakotas and Montana, the 
Uinta basin in northeastern Utah, 
and the Denver Basin of eastern 
Colorado, western Nebraska and 
northwestern Kansas. (Also FW, 
Nov. 21.) 


Stevens (J. P.} B 

As one of the better issues in a 
cyclical group, long-range holdings 
should be retained; recent price, 38. 
(Pd. thus far in 1952, 50c; pd. 1951, 
$2.75.) The company’s earnings 
and sales for the first half of 1952 
will be the poorest for any period 
since before the start of World War 
II. New orders are _ practically 
absent and the company shows no 
sign yet of coming out of its present 
slump. Although inventories have 
been reduced to below-normal levels 
and mills are working only on a part- 
time basis, consumer demand has not 
seemed to pick up. 


Sun Oil a 

At 83, stock is not on the bargain 
counter although growth potentiali- 
ties have not been exhausted. (Pays 
$1 an. plus stock.) Profit margins 
this year are expected to approxi- 
mate those of 1951 when a net of 
$45.3 million ($6.85 a share) was 
realized on sales of $576.3 million. 
An increase in the authorized com- 
mon recently was approved for the 


purpose of a possible stock dividend. 
(Also FW, Jan. 9.) 


United Paramount C+ 

Assuming approval of the proposed 
merger with ABC, stock (now 18) 
would represent an entrenched thea- 
tre, radio and television chain. (Pays 
$2 an.) Although movie attendance 
declined another seven per cent in 
1951, company surveys show that 
the public resumes the movie going 
habit after the novelty of television 
has worn off but on a more selective 
basis. Although during the year 
United Paramount reduced its hold- 
ings, it still has complete control of 
683 theatres and partial control of 
184 more. Under the consent judg- 
ment the corporation is permitted to 
retain a maximum of 651 theatres 
and now has until September 3, 1953, 
to dispose of the excess. Theatres 
are being sold at considerably more 
than their original purchase price and 
sales in 1951 yielded a profit of about 
$2.8 million. 


U. S. Rubber B 
Stock (now 79) returns 7.6% 
based on last year’s $6 payments, but 
is @ business cycle issue. On May 15 
company will issue three shares for 
each one held to stockholders of rec- 
ord April 23. Despite higher sales, 
increased costs (including taxes) re- 
duced first quarter profits to $2.80 a 
share from $4.41 earned in the initial 
three months last year. Sales and 
profits for the remainder of 1952 are 
expected to hold around present 
levels. The Stoughton, Wis., facili- 
ties of Milprint, Inc. have been pur- 
chased and will be used to make new 
products, mainly lightweight sup- 
ported and unsupported plastic films. 
U. S. Rubber has already drawn 
down half of a $50 million loan for 
expansion and to add to working 
capital “to overcome the effects of 
inflation.” (Also FW, Jan. 23.) 
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High Sales Volume 
For Office Machines 


Taxes, however, are taking deep bites and net earnings 


results vary from company to company. Industry should 


continue to achieve a good rate of longer term growth 


FT he office equipment industry, a 
highly cyclical group, is expected 
to encounter more adverse conditions 
this year than last although a strong 
growth potential is still present. The 
check on 1951 earnings resulted from 
a severe tax load. Thanks largely to 
excess profits taxes there occurred a 
slight decline in net of six calendar 
year companies, taken collectively, 
even though dollar volume was up 
25.4 per cent to an all-time high. 


Sales and Profits 


Few if any sales increases are ex- 
pected this year, because comparisons 
will be made with a period of strong 
civilian demand, including scare buy- 
ing, and large purchases by the 
Armed Services. Military business 
as such may not expand fast enough 
to offset the expected dip in regular 
business since tooling-up is still going 
on while further changes in specifica- 
tions are the order of the day. Sales 
nevertheless will be at a high level 
compared with any other year except 
1951. The contraction in, earnings 
may be at a lesser rate. Profit mar- 
gins probably will narrow because of 
increasing costs while prices of regu- 
lar lines and service charges have 
been frozen, but a good part of the 
decline in profits will be absorbed by 
the tax cushion. 

Underwood’s results for the first 





Underwood Corp. 


three months of this year throw sig- 
nificant light on the situation. While 
net before taxes was only a little more 
than half the 1951 period figure, tax 
provision was considerably less than 
half so that the decline in final net 
was limited to 23.2 per cent. Such 
results will vary of course from quar- 
ter to quarter and from company to 
company. 

As far as the longer-term outlook 
is concerned, there is no question but 
that the office equipment industry has 
a long way to go before methods of 
handling paper work in hundreds of 
thousands of business offices are 
brought up to date. The mechaniza- 
tion of office procedure has lagged 
far behind the increase in factory ef- 





ficiency throughout the nation, and 
has been considerably outdistanced 
even by farm productivity per man. 
power unit. Factory output con. 
tinues to outrace the relatively small 
increase in factory workers while the 
production of agricultural goods has 
increased substantially during the last 
30 years even though farm employ- 
ment has declined. 

Manpower meanwhile has become 
less plentiful and even critically short, 
as well as more expensive, thus plac- 
ing a premium upon mechanization oj 
office work. A correlative to this situ- 
ation is the increased office and paper 
work required by rising business ac- 
tivity, and more particularly by the 
tremendous volume of special reports 
required by all manner of Govern- 
ment agencies. Office equipment tech- 
nicians are constantly at work devis- 
ing ways and means to save money 
for business and industry, and it is 
apparent that further progress along 
these lines will be achieved through 
wider application of electronics and 
electrical devices. Today’s advanced 
techniques, furthermore, may be 
obsolete tomorrow as revolutionary 
new machines are produced. 


Key to Activity 


Basic also to the industry is its 
production link with total payrolls, 
which rise and fall in line with vary- 
ing business levels. A high rate of 
business activity stimulates office 
equipment installation for two rea- 
sons: Money is available for purchase, 
and scarcity of workers impels fur- 
ther dependence on _labor-saving 
machinery. In poor business periods, 
however, installation of new equip- 
ment is postponed or curtailed; and 
as office workers are laid off, help 
becomes cheaper in price. Equipment 
replacement, which attains a high 


The Leading Makers of Office Equipment 


Years 
Company Ended: 
Addressograph-Multigraph ...... July 31 
Burroughs Adding Machine...... Dec. 31 
ss 2. re Dec. 31 
Int’l Business Machines......... Dec. 31 
National Cash Register.......... Dec. 31 
a. epee rae Dec. 31 
Remington Rand ............... Mar. 31 
a ee ee er July 31 
Smith (L. C.) & Corona......... June 30 
Underwood Corporation ........ Dec. 31 





*Paid or declared to April 23. 
December 31. 
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e—Three months ended March 2). 


a—Six months ended January 31 of following year. b 
s—Plus stock. 





7——Sales—— Earned Per Share ———, 
(Millions) -—Annual—, -——Interim——, -————Dividends———._ Recent _Indic. 
1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 Since 1951 ¥*1952 Price Yield 
$44.3 $57.3 $7.22 $6.84 a$3.06 a$2.81 1935 s$3.00 $1.50 61 4.9% 
1015 1274 169 152 ... ... 1895 090 040 18 5.0 
7.6 12.9 0.81 2.63 ete — 1933 2.00 0.20 15 5.3 
214.9 266.8 10.93 9.61 e2.12 e2.23 1916 s4.00 sl.00 186 2.1 
170.5 211.9 6.16 5.94 ware sich 1934 3.00 1.50 58 5.2 
21.7 26.1 1.77 1.30 eit ices 1934 1.00 0.25 16 6.2 
b127.9 b166.3 1.69 2.87. b1.91  b2.13 1936 $1.00 80.25 19 5.3 
43.5 60.4 3.39 3.89 a2.09 1.11 1937 2.00 1.00 22 9.1 
25.7 31.8 5.04 5.60 3.26 2.09 1936 2.00 0.50 21 9.5 
58.1 75.2 6.71 6.77. €1.46 + e1.12 1911 4.00 0.75 51 78 


Nine months ended December 31. 


c—Six months ended 
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rate during prosperous times, dimin- 
ishes in importance as a sales factor 
when general business and office work 
begins to lag. 

Although its indicated cash yield is 
small, in all other respects Interna- 
tional Business Machines occupies the 
best position in the group. Under- 
wood, National Cash Register, Bur- 


roughs and Pitney-Bowes are well- 
situated income issues, while Ad- 
dressograph in recent years has been 
improving its position. The remainder 
of the group must be regarded as 
speculative, although Remington Rand 
appears to hold considerable growth 
promise over the longer term future. 

THE END 


Fabulous Oil Chapter 


Williston Basin discovery a year ago set off a major 


bull market in oil shares and also in those of other 


enterprises with extensive land holdings in the area 


pe about a year ago, practically 
no one in Wall Street had ever 


heard of the Williston Basin. Since 
then, it has developed into an invest- 
ment influence ranking equally with 
excess profits taxes, the Controlled 
Materials Plan and the level of de- 
fense outlays. It has been at least 
partly responsible for a major bull 
market in oil shares, and almost 
wholly responsible for a similar de- 
velopment in Northern Pacific and 
the shares of some other enterprises 
with extensive land holdings in the 
Williston Basin area. 


Basin Defined 


In geological parlance, a basin is 
an underground rock formation in 
which the various rock strata lie fur- 
ther below the surface at the center 
of the formation than around the 
edges. Such a formation is frequently 
favorable to the accumulation of oil. 
The Williston Basin, whose under- 
ground rock structures were charted 
by the Geological Survey many years 
ago, is a roughly circular area some 
500 miles in diameter centered in 
McKenzie County in western North 
Dakota and including, in addition to 
that area, northwestern South Da- 
kota, eastern Montana, southwestern 
Manitoba and southern  Saskat- 
chewan. 

Oil has been sought in this area for 
many years, but was never discovered 
i commercial quantities until Amer- 
ada brought in a discovery well in 
Williams County, western North Da- 
kota, April 5, 1951. This discovery 
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brought on one of the greatest bursts 
of leasing activity in the history of the 
oil industry; it is estimated that 
about two-thirds of the state of North 
Dakota has now been leased on a roy- 
alty basis. The repercussions in the 
stock market are familiar to all in- 
vestors; Amerada climbed from a 
1951 low of 8034 to a 1952 high of 
235, while Northern Pacific (whose 
line runs eight miles north of the dis- 
covery well and which has large land 
holdings in the Basin) more than 
tripled in price during this period, 
rising from 3114 to 943%. 

Such developments suggest fabu- 
lous profits from the area, with wells 
spewing black gold every forty acres 
as far as the eye can see, gathering 
lines and tank farms all over the 
landscape and two Cadillacs in every 
farmer’s garage. This picture may fit 
the facts some day, but it does not fit 
them now. No producers have been 
drilled in South Dakota, Amerada has 
four (soon to be five) in North Da- 
kota and in Montana Shell has two, 
Texas Company one and an inde- 
pendent one. That's it, so far. Total 
production to date would hardly be 
noticed in any one of a dozen counties 
in Texas. 


Primary Significance 


Obviously, the big play in oil stocks 
and in Williston Basin land is based 
almost entirely on future prospects 
rather than on current actualities. 
And these prospects appear highly 
favorable. Estimated crude reserves 
in the area are about equal to the 


froved reserves (an important dis- 
tinction) of Louisiana and are ex- 
ceeded only by those for Texas and 
California. The significance of the 
Williston Basin lies not in possible 
earnings from this source in 1952, or 
even in 1953 or 1954, but in the prob- 
ability that a large new source of 
crude has been developed in an area 
far removed from any major present 
source. 

On the other hand, earnings from 
the region over the next several years 
may be disappointing to the investors 
who have bid up some oil shares so 
optimistically. Producing zones in 
the center of the basin, the most 
promising location, are deeper than 
average, entailing high drilling costs, 
and of course drilling costs per foot 
are near record peaks today through- 
out the country. Oil does not under- 
lie all parts of the Basin; over twenty 
dry holes have been drilled in the 
past year. Since the area is virtually 
undeveloped, exploration costs will be 
high. Expensive pipe lines, and even- 
tually refineries, will have to be 
built. Finally, the two companies 
with the greatest initial success— 
Amerada and Shell—both charge off 
intangible drilling costs to current 
earnings, a policy which minimized 
earnings gains in 1951 and will con- 
tinue to do so. 


Widespread Interest 


In addition to these two, the com- 
panies most heavily interested include 
Texas Company, the Standard Oil 
companies of New Jersey, Indiana, 
California and Ohio, Socony-Vac- 
uum, Union Oil, Phillips, Barnsdall, 
Pure, Continental, Sun, Sinclair, At- 
lantic Refining, Mid-Continent, Lion, 
Cities Service, Sunray and Deep 
Rock. It will probably be a matter 
of only a few months until a number 
of these companies complete produc- 
ers, but in the meantime the scanty 
and conflicting data on their lease 
holdings provides the only index to 
their eventual participation in Willis- 
ton Basin profits. This is not very 
helpful, since a few hundred acres in 
the right location will prove much 
more valuable than thousands of acres 
elsewhere. Until earnings actually 
commence from production or royal- 
ties, investors would do well to keep 
their enthusiasm within reasonable 
bounds. 


il 
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Mr. Truman When President Tru- 
Violates the _™an, in a violent ti- 
Constitution rade, announced that 


the Government was 
seizing the steel industry in the na- 
tional interest, he violated the Consti- 
tution of the United States. The Fifth 
Amendment, which is a part of our 
Bill of Rights, plainly states that no 
one shall be deprived of his property 
without due process of law. 

Yet Mr. Truman, without so much 
as consulting Congress, took the law 
in his own hands! 

The pitiful part of the situation is 
that the President completely misun- 
derstands the vital issues involved in 
the dispute. This was clear from the 
contents of his radio speech on the 
night he ordered Federal operation of 
the steel mills. 

In our opinion, that speech was in 
the voice of Mr. Truman but in the 
words of Philip Murray, president of 
the United Steelworkers of America, 
CIO. It certainly appeared evident 
that the President had been well 
schooled in the union’s point of view 
and that he cared little for what 
would benefit the public. 

He stated, for example, that the 
industry’s profits amounted to $19.50 
on every ton of steel produced; and 
that with the increase permissible 
under the Capehart amendment to the 
price control law, its profits would 
rise to more than $22 a ton. But he 
failed to mention that his so-called 
profits figures were before taxes. In 
reality, the steel industry’s profits 
amount to only about $6 a ton since 
more than $12 a ton are paid out in 
Federal corporate income and excess 
profits taxes, which almost everyone 
else recognizes as legitimate business 
expenses. 

In presenting a false picture of 
profits in the steel industry Mr. Tru- 
man was merely taking up the falla- 
cious argument used by Mr. Murray 
to win Wage Stabilization Board ap- 
proval for an increase in wages. The 
12 





Board, instead of protecting the in- 
terests of the general public by main- 
taining wages at a reasonable level, 
has exerted an unstabilizing influence 
on the economy and capitulated to the 
forces of inflation. Much of the blame 
must be shouldered by the public 
members of the tripartite Board since 
they hold the balance of power. Al- 
though they are supposed to repre- 
sent the public, they appear more to 
be agents of labor. 

It is up to Congress to stop Mr. 
Truman’s high handed tactics and 
violations of the Constitution with re- 
spect to the steel industry. It should 
take a firm stand in this vital issue 
and sternly rebuke the President for 
his actions. Never were we so near to 
a dictatorship than today under the 
so-called Fair Deal. 


Another The Federal Reserve 
Case of Board’s order that 
Politics would bring about the 


dissolution of Trans- 
america Corporation, a holding com- 
pany for the Giannini bank interests, 
has all the earmarks of being another 
case of politics at work—and thus it 
falls into the same category as the ill- 
advised Government anti-trust suit 
against 17 investment banking houses. 
The Board’s decision was a close 
one—three-to-two—with two other 
members not participating. How close 
this was may be realized from the 
fact that the majority decision in- 
cluded the vote of the Hearing Offi- 
cer, Governor R. M. Evans, who con- 
ducted the preliminary investigation 
for the Board and recommended that 
Transamerica be dissolved. 
The man who is responsible for the 
opening of hearings in the summer of 





Page 


1948 is Marriner S. Eccles, a former 
chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board who had been constantly feud- 
ing with the Gianninis. Mr. Eccles 
himself, it might be pointed out, is a 
prominent banker controlling a chain 
of banks. 

A tooth and nail fight over the de- 
cision can be expected since the 
Giannini interests already have indi- 
cated that they will fight the case to 
the Supreme Court if necessary. 

It is no wonder that Sam H. Hus- 
bands, president of Transamerica 
Corporation, said upon hearing the 
Board’s decision that it is a “weird 
climax to a weird proceeding.” His 
certainly was an apt summary. 


An An item in the New 
York Herald Tribune 
recently called atten- 
tion to a New Eng- 
land Communist group which has or- 
dered its members to distribute 
campaign literature calling for the 
drafting of Supreme Court Justice 
William O. Douglas as President. 

The comrades in the underground 
were told to place particular stress on 
the distribution of a booklet, The 
Black Silence of Fear, which was 
written by the jurist. 

While Justice Douglas in the past 
has been an extremist among New 
Dealers, and we could not support his 
viewpoints, we hardly believe this 
high-minded man who has been ele- 
vated to such an important Federal 
post is an advocate of Communism. 

We suspect that in its twisted way, 
the Communist party has decided to 
support this liberal for the Presidency 
in a propaganda move to unnerve the 
country by making it believe that even 
its highest court of jurisprudence is 
tinctured with Communism.  Cer- 
tainly such action would not be be- 
yond the Communists, for they fre- 
quently and cleverly spread suspicion 
whenever it may have even a remote 
advantage for them. 
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6.8 Per Cent from 
90-Year Dividend Payer 


MacAndrews & Forbes, now rounding out a half century of 
regular payments on common, affords liberal yield. Issue 


would make a good addition to almost any investment list 


ust a half century ago several 

manufacturers of licorice paste 
and related products, the oldest dat- 
ing from 1870, were consolidated un- 
der the title of MacAndrews & 
Forbes Company. Within a few 
months, right after the turn into 
1903, the new concern paid its first 
dividend. It has continued to make 
payments on its common stock ever 
since, and is thus well along in its 
fiftieth year as a payer of continuous 
dividends. And the company already 
has made two quarterly distributions 
this year. 


Profitable Venture 


Until 1911 MacAndrews & Forbes 
was a part of the old American To- 
bacco “trust” which was dissolved by 
Federal Court order. Operations 
have been consistently profitable 
since organization, and in practically 
every year earnings have easily cov- 
ered dividend requirements. In the 
five years ended with 1951 common 
stock earnings totaled $18.15 per 
share of which $13.65 per share or 
75.2 per cent was distributed to the 
shareholders. 

Selling around 44, the issue affords 
a return of about 6.8 per cent from 
dividends which totaled $3 per share 
in 1950 and 1951 and should be du- 
plicated this year through regular 
quarterly disbursements of 50 cents 
a share, supplemented by an extra 
payment of $1 per share in January 
next. Extras of that amount were paid 
in each of the three past Januaries. 

The return on the stock is unusu- 
ally generous, quality of the issue and 
its dividend history considered. The 
company is the leading manufacturer 
of licorice paste and such related 
products as syrups, liquid extracts 
and powdered licorice root, which are 
processed from licorice root obtained 
for the most part in the Near East. 
The paste is sold mainly to tobacco 
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manufacturers, but the other products 
go also to a number of industries, 
particularly to candy makers and 
beverage manufacturers. 

In addition to its primary licorice 
products, MacAndrews & Forbes 
manufactures several by-products 
which are sources of substantial in- 
come. From the residue of the crush- 
ing and sap-extraction processes, the 
company manufactures Fiberlic 
paperboard which is sold to a num- 
ber of industries, and Maftex and 
Asphalic structural insulating board, 
which are distributed by the Plaster- 
gon Wall Board Company under 
their trade name of Lockaire. 

MacAndrews & Forbes is also 
the maker of fire extinguishing 
chemicals from which it manufactures 
a compound, both as a powder and 
as a liquid, for the American-La 
France-Foamite Corporation, in 
which MacAndrews & Forbes has a 
26 per cent stock interest. The 
product is distributed under the trade 
name Foamite. Besides being stand- 
ard equipment in most fire fighting 





MacAndrews & Forbes 


Net 

Sales Earned 

(Mil- Per *Divi- 
Year lions) Share dends Price Range 
1937... $5.6 $2.52 $2.50 36 —2634 
1938... 55 199 2.50 32 —22 
1939... 63 2.47 200 35 —21 
1940... 65 2.61 240 35 —25% 
1941... 7.1 231 250 315%—19 
1942... 7.2 187 180 23%4—151% 
1943... 7.3 160 1.65 29 —20% 
1944... 7.7 1.68 155 30 —2534 
1945... 8.1 1.65 1.65 39 —28%4 
1946... 10.3 266 180 4254—32 
1947... 128 3.68 2.65 41 —34 
1948... 135 3.68 2.50 40 —35%4 
1949... 122 3.64 250 42 —31% 
1950... 13.3 3.71 3.00 42 —36% 
1951... 158 3.44 300 46 —37Y% 
Three months ended March 31: 
1951... N.R. $0.92 eS ee ey oe 
1952... N.R. 0.78 a$2.00 a44%4—41 





*Has paid dividends in every year since 1903. 
a—Through April 23. N.R.—Not reported. 


organizations employing chemicals, it 
also is used in the manufacture of 
small fire extinguishers for the use 
of householders, industrial plants and 
other structures, and of automobile 
drivers. 

Abroad, the company has gather- 
ing, storage and shipping facilities, in 
Greece, Turkey and other Near East 
sections. In England its Breslin 
Grifft Carpet Company subsidiary 
deals in oriental carpets, draperies 
and rugs. For several years, how- 
ever, the British firm has been un- 
dergoing gradual dissolution. It is a 
memento of the company’s effort 
some years ago to diversify opera- 
tions by entering into several side 
lines in no way related to its own 
industry or to its principal customer 
the tobacco industry. 

Operations in this country are car- 
ried on principally at the company’s 
plant in Camden, N. J., where it 
maintains inventories of licorice root 
sufficient to support about 20 months 
operations. Other inventories are 
maintained at the branches abroad, 
from which replenishments are 
shipped to this country as they are 
needed. 


Recent Performance 


Despite an increase of $2.5 million, 
or nearly 20 per cent, in 1951 sales 
compared with 1950, increased costs, 
heavier depreciation charges and a 
67 per cent jump in income taxes to 
above $1.6 million (from $971,707 in 
1950), net income last year dropped 
6.5 per cent to $1,164,749 from 
$1,246,064 in 1950. After payment 
of $119,424 preferred dividends, net 
per common share stood at $3.44. In 
the first three months of this year 
net per common share amounted to 
78 cents against 92 cents in the first 
three months of 1951. 

MacAndrews & Forbes Company 
is in strong financial position. At 
the end of 1951 current assets of 
$9.1 million stood in a 2.7-to-1 ratio 
te current liabilities of $3.4 million, 
providing working capital of $5.7 
million. The company has no debt, 
and there are only 19,904 shares of 
6 per cent preferred stock ahead of 
the outstanding 303,894 shares of 
common stock. The high-yielding 
common is well adapted to inclusion 
in the securities portfolio of the aver- 
age investor. 
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Smaller Demand for 
Household Equipments 


Federal Reserve Board's annual Survey of Consumer 


Finances indicates that this year's sales of washing 


machines and refrigerators probably won't equal that of 1951 


he current lull in purchases of 

hard goods is indicative of a re- 
curring situation in an industry sub- 
ject to cyclical changes in demand 
over the long term. The downtrend 
has now been apparent .for several 
months and it is likely to continue 
for a considerable time longer. Scare 
buying is now a thing of the past. In- 
stead of putting their money into dur- 
able goods, people are saving or are 
simply paying their bills, having little 
left over for purchases of replace- 
ment items such as_ refrigerators, 
vacuum cleaners or washing ma- 
chines. Cautious buying is the rule 
owing to the rising cost of living but 
the rate of saving has also reached a 
higher level. 


Public's Mood 


The general mood of the consum- 
ing public is reflected in the Federal 
Reserve Board’s recently published 
seventh annual study of planned ex- 
penditures for household goods. The 
FRB finds that not so many people 
plan to buy refrigerators, console 
radios or washing machines this year 
as last, although the decline will not 
extend to television. Principal rea- 
son for the smaller number of pros- 
pective buyers is the belief that prices 
are too high. It is possible, too, that 
the hard goods market was oversold 
following the Korean outbreak, when 
two waves of scare buying occurred, 
extending well into the first quarter 
of last year. The public now appears 
to be turning to other channels of 
expenditures. Spending on travel, 
vacations, medical care and other 
services, for instance, is at a record 
high. 

Another rather important  fac- 
tor in the situation is the current ab- 
normally high rate of personal sav- 
ings, which at latest reports were 
‘running at nine per cent of disposable 
incomes. 
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The situation is clearly defined in 
reported sales of such items as vac- 
uum cleaners and washing machines. 
In 1951, shipments were smaller in 
the last half of the year than in the 
first half, which is abnormal, and the 
general trend has continued down- 
ward since the seasonal peaks: for 
vacuum cleaners, October, and for 
washing machines September. For 
the year as a whole, vacuum cleaner 
sales averaged 227,000 per month vs. 
294,000 in 1950. For washing ma- 
chines the 1951 monthly average was 
281,000 units vs. 357,000 in 1950. 
Sales of washing machines have been 
tumbling faster in recent months, 
however, with January and Febru- 
ary shipments down 58 per cent from 
the similar 1951 period, while vac- 
uum cleaners dropped 14 per cent. 
Sales of electric refrigerators sagged 
nearly 40 per cent during the period. 

For household equipment makers, 
1951 earnings gains were the excep- 
tion and not the rule, with Servel 
actually dipping into red ink prob- 
ably because restrictions on instal- 
ment sales affected refrigerators more 
than some of the smaller appliances. 
In this instance, earnings recovery 
will depend to an important’ extent on 
increased output of defense business, 
which is expected to accelerate rap- 
idly this year. But from a longer 
term standpoint, failure of gas refrig- 





erator sales to keep pace with electri- 
cal models is a significant factor. 

White Sewing Machine’s earnings 
dipped sharply last year as a result 
of competition from cheap foreign 
sewing machine “heads” which have 
cut heavily into domestic and export 
sales. First quarter results are not 
expected to compare favorably with 
the high base of a year ago. 

Other members of the group have 
been under pressure from higher tax 
rates and increases in operating: costs, 
the latter resulting in part from 
forced use of alternate materials, such 
as magnesium, Bakelite, etc., in place 
of steel, copper and aluminum. Sun- 
beam, for instance, found it neces- 
sary to spend substantial sums for 
new tooling in order to use the alter- 
nate materials. Maytag, a leading 
washing machine maker, was affected 
by a strike, and although volume was 
limited by metal restrictions, demand 
also fell off. Defense business, which 
was comparatively small in 1951, 
should pick up this year. Although 
McGraw Electric increased its ‘sales 
volume, the gain may be attributed to 
heavy demand for fuses and products 
of its Line Material subsidiary. Mc- 
Graw was forced to discontinue 
manufacture of its coffee makers and 
doesn’t intend to reenter this busi- 
ness until larger quantities of brass 
mill products are again available. 


Early Turn Unlikely 


While earnings recovery for the 
household appliance group doubtless 
will reappear later on, an early turn 
in the situation does not seem in pros- 
pect, and results for the current year 
are likely again to be disappointing. 
Although of better grade than the 
other issues in the table, even McGraw 
and Sunbeam must be regarded as car- 
rying significantly speculative risks. 


The Household Appliance Manufacturers 


-—Sales—, -———Earned Per Share———, 


Years (Millions) c—Annual— ——Interim——, -Dividends— Recent 

Company Ended: 1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 1951 #1952 Price 
Air-Way Elec. 12/31 $14.9 $15.1 $3.12 $2.86 .... oes) 6D FSO 11 
Eureka-Williams. 7/31 10.7 10.7 0.50 0.53 ....aD$0.37 None None 6 
Maytag ........ 2/31 6858 UST CUO Ck es exes 165 0.35 15 
McGraw Elec. ..12/31 80.3 86.7 9.23 7.28 .... Gites 3.50 0.75 58 

Noma Electric ..6/30 29.2 40.9 0.89 1.34 b$1.33 b0.68 0.25 None 8% 
NOE. skxeeeees 10/31 57.3 46.1 1.45D0.69¢D0.58 ¢D0.58 0.25 None 8 
Sunbeam ...... 12/31 67.4 61.5 e5.50 e3.69 ... ‘C.50 @025 31 
White Sewing ..12/31 31.3 22.1 4.96 1.21 1.50 0.50 12 





*Paid or declared to April 23. —I 
ber 31; adjusted for 25% stock dividend. - 
e—Adjusted for stock dividends and 2-for-1 spiit. 


a—Five months ended December 31. 


b—Six months ended Decem- 


c—Three months ended January 31 of following year. 


D—Deficit. 
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Prices have withstood the preponderance of bad news rather 


well. If industrial shares can continue to hold above the 


February low over coming weeks, the uptrend may be resumed 


Considering the preponderance of bad news 
during recent weeks, stock prices have given a 
rather good account of themselves. The flood of 
generally unfavorable first quarter reports has been 
a severe test of the market’s position; in addition. 
the bulls have had to cope with the decidedly ad- 
verse implications of the steel seizure, declining 
commodity quotations. a sharp drop in the short 
interest and a series of disheartening business de- 
velopments, including a frank statement by the 
chairman of one company that his firm is gearing 
its operations to ride out an anticipated recession 
in general business. 


Although retailers are reported to be some- 
what more optimistic over their future prospects. 
this attitude is still based entirely on hopes rather 
than on actualities. Business remains slow in many 
lines, and in some others where it is still good, it 
is not as good as it was a few months ago. General 
Electric and Westinghouse have been forced to re- 
duce refrigerator production, and the former has 
cut prices on washing machines. Demand for oil 
products is below expectations, lumber orders are 
slipping, and such major items as automobiles and 
farm implements are not moving as fast as they 


should. 


Practically all the soft spots in business stem 
from the cautious attitude of consumers and the 
resulting steps taken by both producers and dis- 
tributors to reduce their inventories. The other 
principal factors in over-all demand for goods and 
services—Government purchases, residential con- 
struction volume and plant and equipment outlays 
by business—leave little to be desired from the 
standpoints of either present levels or future pros- 
pects. Thus, the business picture could improve 
substantially, and within a comparatively short time, 
if individuals adopt more aggressive purchasing 
policies. 


There is no sign of such a development as yet, 
but there is considerable reason for believing that 
it may appear. Unemployment caused by the dis- 
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placement of civilian production by military work 
is declining sharply. Personal income, which held 
almost unchanged from October through February 
(and probably through March as well) after an 
advance dating from April 1950, may soon resume 
its uptrend as a result of the anticipated sixth 
round of wage increases. Higher income taxes will 
continue to cut into take-home pay, but employes 
subject to withholding have now had almost six 
months to accustom themselves to this factor. 


Even if consumer buying does show a lasting 
improvement—and there is no assurance that it 
will do so—such a development will be slow. In 
the meantime, there is no major influence now dis- 
cernible which is likely to be able to bring about 
a Vigorous resumption of the bull market within the 
near future. On the contrary, stock prices will con- 
tinue for a time to be subjected to the same type 
of unfavorable influences which have afflicted them 
during recent weeks. If industrial shares can hold 
above their February low in the face of further bad 
news, there will be a strong presumption in favor 
of a renewal of the major uptrend as soon as busi- 
ness shows definite improvement. 


Even if the industrials penetrate their previous 
1952 low, as many individual groups have done 
already, no major catastrophe will have been suf- 
fered. Despite the advance since mid-1949 and 
the decline in earnings and dividends over the past 
year, stocks are still valued on an unusually con- 
servative statistical basis; the Standard & Poor’s 
50-stock industrial index is quoted at less than ten 
times earnings, with an average yield of over six 
per cent. Bear markets have never yet started from 
levels involving even an approximation of these 
valuations. Thus, investors with their risk funds 
concentrated in good quality issues providing at- 
tractive yields, not overpriced in relation to recent 
profits, and with good prospects of maintaining 
present earnings or improving them, have no reason 
to disturb their holdings regardless of intermediate 
market movements. 


Written April 24, 1952; Allan F. Hussey 
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Chemical Overexpansion? 


Although capacity already is double that of 1939, 
chemical leaders are confident that the continued 
expansion of the industry’s productive facilities is 
fully justified by the requirements of a growing 
economy. Over the past 25 years, chemical com- 
panies as a group have shown an average gain in 
production of ten per cent a year, as against three 
per cent for industry as a whole. This year the 
chemical industry will produce an estimated twelve 
per cent more than in 1951. But while sales con- 
tinue to remain high, taxes are cutting increasingly 
into profits. Net income of major chemical com- 
panies declined 15 per cent or more in 1951 despite 
an average rise in volume of close to 25 per cent. 
In the first quarter of 1952, leading concerns such 
as du Pont, Union Carbide and Diamond Alkali 
posted sales gains over the comparable 1951 period 
(others such as Monsanto, Rohm & Haas and Her- 
cules Powder showed declines), but in each case 
earnings failed to come up to last year’s level. 


Auto Output Prospects 

Not scarcity of materials but sweeping change- 
overs in body design promise to limit the number 
of automobiles to be produced in the final six 
months of 1952. Automobile plants probably will 
be shut down longer than usual for the seasonal 
changes, some of which are scheduled for the July- 
September period with others coming in the final 
quarter. If 1.2 million cars are produced during 
the present quarter, as is the expectation, this may 
mark the best production period of the year. First 
quarter output fell just short of a million cars, 
which means a possible 2.2 million for the first half. 
Last-half results, however, are not likely to exceed 
2.1 million cars, bringing the total to 4.3 million 
for the full year. Since output for the three prior 
years averaged 5.7 million cars, the declining pro- 
duction rate may mean that demand for some makes 
of cars will exceed supply toward the year-end. 
While plans may change, every leading manufac- 
turer is presently scheduling major body redesign, 
and it appears likely that over-all output will exceed 
4.3 million cars only in the event that some are 
forced to make their changeovers next year due to 
lack of die shop facilities which already are being 
crowded with work. ’ 


Synthetic Fiber Growth 

Another acrylic synthetic fiber recently an- 
nounced by American Cyanamid and tentatively 
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labeled X-51 will soon make its bid for a place in 
the wool-like fiber field, in competition with 
du Pont’s Orlon, Union Carbide’s Dynel, and 
Acrilan, made by American Viscose and Monsanto 
Chemical. But while plans for large-scale produc- 
tion of X-51 have yet to be formulated, Union Car- 
bide is expected to build a $30 million Dynel staple 
plant at Spray, N. C.; when completed in about two 
years, the plant will boost Carbide’s acrylic fiber 
capacity to over 26 million pounds a year. Acrilan, 
meanwhile, will reach retail markets in quantity by 
fall and will appeal in a wide variety of apparel 
items. A plant with an initial annual capacity of 
30 million pounds of Acrilan is now nearing com- 
pletion at Decatur, Alabama. Rayon—the work- 
horse of the synthetic fibers—will retain its position 
of leadership in man-made textiles despite compe- 
tition from newer fibers. The Avcoset process de- 
veloped by American Viscose will control rayon 
shrinkage; until now this was one of the main 
drawbacks of this versatile fiber. 


Boron Steel Use Rising 


Boron—a non-metallic element long used by 
housewives as a cleaning agent—is becoming an 
increasingly important steel alloying material. 
Boron is in plentiful supply, in contrast with other 
alloying elements such as nickel, chromium and 
molybdenum and its use permits extensive civilian 
use of alloy steel though defense requirements have 
been greatly increased. Production of 70,777 tons 
of alloy steel ingots (excluding stainless) with 
boron in January was more than double average 
monthly output in 1951. Sale and use of boron 
minerals and compounds in 1951 exceeded the 
674,735 short tons reported for 1950 and further 
expansion in use is probable this year. Consider- 
able research is now being devoted to the develop- 
ment of boron alloys, which do not have brittleness 
and a tendency to corrode. If these efforts are 


successful, many new applications of boron steel 
will become practicable. 


Carpet Outlook 


The recovery in output of carpets and rugs from 
the low of the third quarter still has some distance 
to go to reach its 1947-51 average production rate, 
but there is reason to believe that a substantial 
recovery is under way and that 1952 will be a 
fairly good year. While consumer disposable in- 
come is high, less is being spent for hard goods, 
which have been declining in favor, while carpet 
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sales have been picking up. Carpet output reached 
an annual rate of 48 million yards during the 
fourth quarter last year vs. 36 million for the third 
quarter, and the operating rate has increased since, 
while the inventory situation is greatly improved 
over that of one year ago. The availability of man- 
made fibers such as carpet rayons and acetates, is 
making it possible to manufacture lower-priced 
products regardless of the course of wool prices. 
Cotton too is becoming more popular, with 195] 
consumption of cotton floor coverings totaling 41.8 
million yards compared with the previous record 


of 33 million in 1950. 


Men's Wear Price Cuts 


Price-cutting of men’s suits is spreading, reflect- 
ing not only reduced wool costs but also prevailing 
dull demand. Since the reductions go beyond the 
difference in raw material costs, profit margins are 
being pared. 

One large manufacturer says that his rate of 
profit is down further than at any time in company 
history, although he expects a sizable increase in 
volume as the result of lower prices. Profits of the 
men’s wear makers for the current half-year, it is 
conceded, will be disappointing. Over the long 
term, the industry has suffered from a secular 
downtrend since fewer men’s suits per capita are 
now being sold than 25 years ago. Last year output 
of men’s clothing declined sharply from that of 
1950 because manufacturers reduced factory oper- 
ations to eliminate excess stocks when demand fell 
off. Only 19.5 million units were produced com- 
pared with 23.4 million in 1950, a decline of 18 
per cent. The only increase shown among the 
various groups was in summer suits made primarily 
of rayon, but worsted summer suits plummeted 35 
per cent. 


Briefs on Selected Issues 


American Stores’s sales for the month of March 
were 6.8 per cent below the same month last year, 
due to a strike in some Philadelphia stores. Twelve 
months to March 31 sales were 10.9 per cent above 
the same 1951 period. 

Reading Company has completed a 6.6-mile 
branch line to U. S. Steel’s new Fairless, Pa., plant. 

Borden Company’s sales for the first quarter were 
about ten per cent below the same period last year. 

General Electric plans to spend $550 million on a 
four-year expansion program, an increase of $200 
million above the figure announced last year. 

Union Carbide’s first quarter sales were $231.4 
million vs. $224.8 million last year. 

Dow Chemical’s sales for the nine months to 
February 29: $300.6 million vs. $240.7 million a 
year ago. 


Other Corporate News 


North American Company has filed a plan with 
SEC which provides for the distribution to its stock- 
holders over a two-year period of all common inter- 
est in Union Electric of Missouri. 

Oliver Corporation stockholders vote May 23 on 
an increase in authorized common shares to provide 
for 100 per cent stock dividend payment. 

Bolivian Government is studying plan for the 
eventual nationalization of the country’s three 
largest tin producers, including Patino Mines. 

Owens-Illinois Glass has increased its holdings of 
Robert Gair common stock to 500,000 shares. 

Joy Mfg. Co. has acquired control of Craig Bit 
Co., manufacturer of rock drill bits; Standard Coil 
has acquired Sherold Crystal division of Espey 
Manufacturing; Hart, Schaffner & Marx has ac- 
quired Hasting’s San Francisco, operating three 
retail clothing stores. 
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SELECTED ISSUES 











Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for the 
change—when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate the 
investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U. S. Gov’t 214s, 1972-67......... 98 2.65% Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975... 94 3.10 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964 106 3.87 Not 


Beneficial Loan 2%s, 1961....... 95 3.15 101% 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3%s, 

SS: cwekuccrneeswaascetecc sc 97 oie 105 
Gitses ‘Service Ss; 1977... s.60's.2 05000) 96 3.24 100 


Commonwealth Edison 2%s, 1999.. 94 3.07 103.2 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 2%s, 1975.... 94 3.42 103% 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 234s, 1985.. 93 3.10 106 
Southern Pacific Co. 4%s, 1969... 101 4.45 105 
Southwestern Gas & El. 34%s, 1970 102 =e leg 10414 
West Penn Electric 3%4s, 1974.... 102 3.30 105.1 


Preferred Stocks... 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 
Price Yield Price 


American Sugar Ref. 7% cum..... 129 5.43% Not 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 


(par $50) non-cum............. 54 4.63 Not 
Champion Paper $4.50 cum........ 103 4.37 107 
Gillette Company $5 cum......... 94 5.32 105 


Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 27 5.19 (1960) 
Reading 4% lst (par $50) non-cum. 37 5.41 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum............ 85 5.88 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company position. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


--Dividends~ -—Earnings— Recent 
1951 1952 1950 1951 Price 


American Home Products $2.00 $0.75 $3.06 $2.99 36 


Dow Chemical ........ *2.40 *1.20 £4.31 £3.57 103 
El Paso Natural Gas... 160 040 233 3.14 35 
General Electric ...... 2.85 1.50 al.21 al.0l 56 
General Foods ........ 240 0.60 c3.03 c2.22 41 
Int'l] Business Machines *4.00 *1.00 11.48 9.61 186 
Pacific Lighting ...... 3.00 150 5.88 3.36 50 


Standard Oil of Calif... 2.60 0.75 5.26 6.05 54 
Union Carbide & Carbon 2.50 1.00 al.0l a0.81 59 
United Biscuit ........ 160 050 492 435 32 


*Also paid stock. a—Three months ended March 31 of following 
year. c—Nine months. f—Nine months ended February 28-29 of 
following year. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger propor- 
tion of common stock commitments held by the average 
investor; stocks listed in the “Stocks for Income and 
Appreciation” classification may be used as supplementary 
selections. 

Dividends *Indi- 


Paid Paid Recent cated 
1951 1952 Price Yield 


WSRIORN S1O8OS © ds bsicin a3 3s $2.00 $1.00 34 59% 
American Tel. & Tel. ......... 900 450 154 58 
Borden Company ............. 2.80 0.60 51 55 
Consolidated Edison .......... 2.00 050 34 59 
Household Finance ........... 240 130 4 55 
eee 16S. Pedy) A deers pisses siaiexte 300 SO 52 58 
Louisville & Nashville......... 400 200 55 7.3 
MacAndrews & Forbes........ 3.00 2.00 44 68 
May Department Stores........ 180 0.90 31 58 
Pacific Gas & Electric......... 200 100 34 59 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”........ 200 100 33 6.1 
Safeway StePes .ncccccscscess 240 060 31 7.7 
Socony-Vacuum .............. 180 0.50 38 4.7 
Southern California Edison.... 2.00 100 34 5.9 
| i rere rr 200 OD & 5&9 
ND SED  ik.ce cbieesewese 3.05 130 55 5.6 
Underwood Corporation ....... 4.00 0.75 51 78 
Union Pacific R.R. ........... 6.00 350 112 5.4 
SE EE Nd ch se nawewdn sees 450 200 60 75 
Walgreen Company ........... 185 040 28 6.6 
West Penn Electric........... 200 050 31 65 





*Based on 1951 payments. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group, but are satisfactory for larger port- 
folios. Greater price volatility should be expected from 
commitments in this classification. 


--Dividends~ —Earnings— Recent 
1951 1952 1950 1951 Price 


Allied’ Stores: .6csscicws $3.00 $1.50 c$3.65 c$1.34 37 
Bethlehem Steel ...... 4.00 1.00 12.15 10.43 49 
Cluett, Peabody ...... 2.25 050 708 436 29 


Columbia Gas System.. 0.90 040 1.18 106 15 
Container Corporation.. 2.75 1.00 al.97 a1.36 34 
Firestone Tire’........ 3.50 1.50 g260 92.36 54 
Flintkote Company .... 3.00 0.50 5.83 4.11 29 
General Amer.Transport. 3.50 0.75 4.95 5.76 55 


General Motors ...... 4.00 1.00 9.38 564 54 
Glidden Company ..... 2.25 1.25 g1.29 20.60 37 
Kennecott Copper ..... 6.00 125 815 844 74 


Mathieson Chemical ... 1.70 0.50 3.32 3.56 46 
Mid-Continent Petrol... 3.75 2.00 843 9.18 68 
Simmons Company .... 2.50 100 726 4.10 30 


Sperry Corporation .... 2.00 0.50 4.72 536 33 
Tide Water Assoc. Oil.. 2.15 050 5.17 5.79 45 
Ry. Wk Rs cere secis 3.00 0.75 7.29 608 38 





a—Three months ended March 31 of following year. c—Nine 
months. g—Three months ended January 31 of eilentinn year. 
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Washington Newsletter 
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Some points and pointers about seizure of the steel 


industry—Enthusiasm abounds for relaxing controls 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — When 
President Truman first said that he 
had seized the steel mills, the com- 
panies went to court asking for in- 
junctions. The judges were puzzled. 
What, they asked in effect, do you 
want to enjoin? What action is there 
to prevent? Seizure, at that point, 
consisted of nothing more than the 
White House handout, plus signs 
hung at plant gates. When similar 
handouts were issued relative to coal 
mines and railroads, managements 
generally were grateful since they 
kept the men working. Some of the 
railroad men, indeed, drew Army pay 
in addition to company salaries. 

Since it started, Washington has 
buzzed with tales of actions that the 
Government might take. There were 
the stories, for instance, that it would 
settle with the union. Such settle- 
ment, it’s to be supposed, would bring 
the case into court double-quick. 
Government lawyers are not optimis- 
tic that they could win. 

} They point out, for instance, that 
at most all the Government could say 
is that it had made a settlement, just 
as it said that it had seized the com- 
panies. Company treasurers - still 
‘ould have to draw the payroll 
hecks. Suppose they put the same 
amounts into the wage envelopes as 
before? The Government would then 
ave to enforce its settlement, which 
learly wouldn’t be easy. 





















Taking the cost of seizure out 
pi appropriations also is a bit point- 
The cost, up to the time the 
benate started its debate, was that of 
printing posters and issuing press 
statements. Time lost by Cabinet 
nembers and other Government em- 
loyes can’t honestly be charged, 
since there’s no record of other work 
eft undone. 


ess. 



















































Insofar as the Wage Stabiliza- 
ion Board decision is concerned, the 
steel recommendation does follow 
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earlier rulings. The Board claims it 
can show that it had not granted 
the steel workers more than other 
unions already had been given. The 
bellwether, here, is the auto workers 
union and, more specifically, the Gen- 
eral Motors contract allowing cost-of- 
living rises. 

The Wage Board, however, also 
granted various fringe increases, 
which it’s doubtful that the union 
would have fought for. It granted 
the union shop, which unions always 
ask for but no longer strike about. 


Meanwhile, the full page news- 
paper spreads which the companies 
are buying to state their case have 
started a reaction on the left against 
institutional advertising. How, it’s 
asked, can these ads be justified as tax 
deductions? They are not part of the 
ordinary cost of selling steel. There 
will probably be a long fight over 
this. 


In the absence of a steel strike 
which conceivably could restore scar- 
cities, the atmosphere is strongly for 
getting rid of controls. Business 
groups come to Washington almost 
daily, requesting that some rule or 
other be relaxed or given up. Offi- 
cials readily concede that many of 
the control orders no longer have 
much point. 

Insofar as price ceilings and alloca- 
tions of materials are concerned, 
there’s a. lack of enthusiasm even for 
getting rid of them. Businessmen 
mainly resent having to keep records, 
which are burdensome. But higher 
allocations aren’t always needed, since 
companies can’t sell their present out- 
put. 

What is wanted is elimination of 
the controls on instalment sales. Auto 
dealers, appliance salesmen and others 
feel they could do a lot better if 
they could stretch out payments over 
longer periods. It’s not true that 
everybody already has everything and 












in perfect working order. The Re- 
serve Board is hospitable. 


The Department of Justice ex- 
pects soon to prosecute promotors 
who sell phony stocks from Montreal. 
A new treaty with Canada will make 
it possible. There's been a flood of 
oil shares, following actual finds in 
the Northwest. It’s not clear that even 
real estate is owned, much less wells. 


When Congress cuts appropria- 
tions, it isn’t always interested in how 
much the Government spends. The 
cuts in military appropriations, for 
instance, probably won’t affect cur- 
rent expenditure much, if at all. Pro- 
curement has been stretched out. 

Congressmen like to build records 
for cutting. Later they appropriate 
what they had formerly denied under 
various supplementary bills. It’s to 
be seen whether the sharp cuts in the 
House bill will prove important. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 











HIGH RETURN 


By taking advantage of 
Opportunities uncovered 
by Research 


Using a yardstick of relative fu- 
ture values to buy stocks which 
are underpriced and to sell stocks 
which are overvalued and have 
considerable risk. 


For details of our unique 
plan of investing and our 
record, write on your per- 
sonal or business stationery. 


NEERGAARD, MILLER & Co. 


Established 1924 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


Investment Advisers 


44 Wall Street New York 











New-Business Brevities 









Drug Products... 
Since the American Dental Asso- 


ciation for years has recommended - 


the use of salt and baking soda as an 
inexpensive dentifrice, it seems only 
natural to learn that Morton Salt 
Company is soon to manufacture a 
toothpaste product, with salt of 
course—and, in keeping with the 
times, it will also have chlorophyll as 
an ingredient.... Another of the 
new chlorophyll toothpastes soon to 
be marketed will be trade-named 
Chloro+-A—this one will be offered 
by Iodent Chemical Company, the 
maker of Jodent toothpaste and pow- 
der. . . . Meanwhile, chlorophyll is 
creeping into the picture as an in- 
gredient in cigarettes: First manufac- 
turer to add nature’s chemical was 
Sterling Tobacco Corporation, this to 
its Fairfax cigarette which currently 
has a limited distribution in three 
eastern states—now Larus & Bros., 
Inc., plans to follow suit when it 
brings out its new and as yet un- 
named cigarette. . . . A spray-prod- 
uct for bathtubs gives triple benefits: 
It is said to (1) make the tub slip- 
proof, (2) kill athlete’s foot germs 


and (3) add a flowery fragrance to 
the room—it’s called Safe-T-Bath. 


Investment... 

Fred G. Gurley, president of the 
Santa Fe Railway Company, is chair- 
man of the 1952 Future Unlimited 
Banquet of the Chicago area Junior 
Achievement, whose teen-age young- 
sters last year operated 177 compa- 
nies under traditional conditions of 
free enterprise—at the May 15 din- 
ner scholarships and awards will be 
made to many of these boys and girls 
who sold stock in companies they 
organized, produced and sold prod- 
ucts and services, paid themselves 
wages and even declared stockhold- 
ers’ dividends when they made a 
profit from their miniature ventures. 

. The general public’s stake in 
American industry keeps growing and 
growing — Eastman Kodak share- 
holders, for example, increased 9,200 
last year to a total of nearly 70,000 
at the year-end ; and there were more 
than 270,000 U. S. Steel stockholders 
in February, compared with about 
266,000 three months before. . . High 
school students can cash-in on their 








RICHFIELD 
Atvidend notice 


ness May 15, 1952. 








The Board of Directors, at a meeting held April 17, 
1952, declared a regular quarterly dividend of 75 cents 
per share on stock of this Corporation for the second 
quarter of the calendar year 1952, payable June 14, 
1952, to stockholders of record as of the close of busi- 


RICHFIELD 


O¢l Corporation 


Executive Offices: 555 South Flower Street, Los Angeles 17, California 


Cleve B. Bonner, Secretary 


















line 


lets 
ideas on The Importance of the In- dey 


vestor m Our National Economy by ¥ ¢q 
entering a 500-word essay contest §} sa) 
sponsored by the Investors League, ff ge. 
Inc.; if your youngster wants to try Ff pe. 
for the community and national prizes § 4, 


being offered, have him contact his ff i } 
high school principal—for the best (tic 
essay in the country, the winner will fj na, 
receive a vacation in New York City par 
during which time he will visit the §;, | 
N. Y. Stock Exchange, and receive any 
shares of stock in his name. - 
} duc 

Motion Pictures .. . M feet 
It was the result of careful plan- jp, 


ning and “not by chance” that Penn- § 
sylvania Railroad’s new 33-minute 
training film in color, Not By Chance, 
packs a real wallop on the subject of 
safety—the film is currently being 
shown to some 18,000 employes of 
the railroad. . . . Hollywood movies 
will all be in full color in the near fu- 

ture—this opinion was voiced byfling 
John Nickolaus of Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer Studios some weeks ago when 
he talked with Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany researchers about the latest}jp. 

developments in color films and{iGgq 
processes. .. . In 1949, the non-profit fj, 
Twentieth Century Fund (which 
likes to tackle “hot” economic prob- 
lems) turned out an_ exhaustive, 
pioneering study of labor-manage- fom 
ment cooperation in American indus- Bmee 
try titled Partners in Production— {the 
recently, “to let real history speak fithe 

for itself through real men and fhop) 
women,” the Fund introduced a se- 
quel to the study, a two-reel sound 
film, Working Together, which has \ y 
dramatically captured the true labor 
relations story in American Lead 
Pencil Company for the basic lesson 
it furnishes. Produced by Eddie Al- fs 
bert Productions, the film will be dis- knit 
tributed by Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Inc. bold 
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Plastics... 

A new type blood pack and recipi 
ent set made of Vinylite plastic mini- 
mizes contamination dangers and? 
takes only one-seventh the storage 
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space of the conventional glass bottle 
type—maker of the pack is Fenwal 
| Laboratories, Inc. . . . Fishermen will 
be interested in a plastic float which 
can be fastened without cutting the 
- Eline and cast like a plug, and which 
lets the bait slide down to a pre-set 

- B depth—trade-named the Loks-Line 
Y ¥ Casting Bobber, it’s sold by Mohler 
st B Sales Company. . . . Latest gimmick 
e; designed to keep men’s shirt collars 
Y H neat and straight is an adhesive stay 
*S § which can be used many times before 
IS Fit has to be discarded—made of plas- 
st W tic, Stay-Put adhesive collar stays are 
ill {} made by Story Manufacturing Com- 
ty Bpany.... A full-size swimming pool 
ne Hin your backyard needn’t be a dream 
ve Hany longer, thanks to plastics and Bil- 
Hnor Corporation, which has intro- 
duced a pool measuring 27 feet by 17 
feet (and graduated in depth? from 
N- §three to five feet) at a retail price of 
M- §$275—add to this the cost of an ex- 
it€ Bcavation into which the pool is to be 
cé, Ganchored and the price of a drainage 


of system for the cost of the finished 
7 job. 
ol 


1€S GRandom Notes. . . 
fu-) =Drink-mixer’s pal is a “free-wheel- 
by fling swivel barspoon” called the Roto 
yn-WStirrer by its maker, a company of 
1€0 Hthe same name—nearly 11 inches in 
m- length, the spoon is made partially of 
testiB. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 
and WGeon vinyl plastic... . At the annual 
ofit stockholders’ meeting of the Chesa- 
‘ich Fpeake & Ohio Railway last week, in- 
ob- estors not only transacted the usual 
ive, Hbusiness, but they also personally saw 
Ze Bsome of their possessions—after the 
lus- Pmeeting, stockholders were provided 
N— the opportunity to scramble through 
eak Fthe little red caboose, look over coal 
and Bhopper cars and romp through the 
sé- latest in streamlined coaches and 
und Fkleepers. .. . The lady who frequently 
has m.ys she has a nitwit around the 
bot Fhouse, may really have something 
ead fnow, only it will be a sliding calcula- 
sson ftor that determines the number of 
Al- ftitches to be cast on the needles in 
dis- fknitting—this Knit Wit comes in two 
mica fmodels (cardboard or plastic) and is 
sold by Progressive Enterprises. 
—Howard L. Sherman 
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nint Partment and refer to the date of the issue 
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While you think of the FRISCO RAILWAY in terms of freight cars carrying 
tons ef materials and merchandise, or sleek, streamlined passenger 


trains carrying hundreds of travelers, there's another very important role 


FRISCO plays as a leading citizen of your city. 

As one of your neighbors, FRISCO is a creator of jobs and security... 
a large contributor toward better roads and schools...a customer of 
manufacturers and merchants right here in your city. 

The dollars that FRISCO earned in 1951 were turned into purchases that 


helped you, your city and your country maintain and improve the great 
American Standard of Living. 
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5,000 MILES SERVING: 


Mississippi 
Alabama 
Florida 


FRISCO fine Rail Sowice helped you, too! 


Homes, Food, Family Security 

$68,912,000 

FRISCO paid $68,912,000 to 17,100 employees to provide 
food, homes and clothing. Payroll taxes for employees’ bene- 
fits and security amounted to $3,743,000 in addition. 


Purchases from Manufacturers and Merchants 
$51,424,000 


FRISCO paid $51,424,000 — much of it to businesses located 
in FRISCOLAND — for supplies and services. 


Schools, Roads, 

Public Buildings, National Security 

$13,220,000 

FRISCO paid $13,220,000 in Federal, State, and Local taxes 


for building schools, parks and playgrounds, fine roads, police 
and fire protection, etc. 


Income to Security Holders 
$11,254,000 


FRISCO paid $11,254,000 — or 4%¢ on each dollar taken 
in — to men, women, and institutions as interest and dividends 
for the use of their money. 


Insuring a Sound Business Tomorrow 
$3,782,000 


FRISCO paid $3,782,000 to retire maturing capital obligations. 
This means that FRISCO will provide even greater employee 
job-security ... even greater help to the communities FRISCO 
serves, tomorrow. 


— and, of course, 


... By transporting more than 1,190,000 travelers swiftly 
and safely on its comfortable, luxurious passenger trains. 


... By carrying more than 876,000 carloads of food, cloth- 
ing, farm produce, livestock, cotton, timber, coal and oil, 
lumber and other products at the remarkably low cost of 
1.3¢ per ton-mile. 


We're mighty glad to have been of help to you in ‘51. We'll also 
be contributing our full share to helping build a better America in 
*52, by giving you ever better rail service with modern equipment, 
capable personnel, and continuing the friendly, progressive spirit 
that has become the “trademark” of FRISCO everywhere in nine 
great states. 


Business Background 









The principle of the gyro, applied to guns on tanks and ships, 


is tried by American Bosch in balancing production policy 





EHIND THE PENNY—For 

the year 1951, American Bosch 
Corporation and its wholly owned 
subsidiary, Arma Corporation, re- 
ported net income of $2.6 million 
against $2.5 million in 1950. This 
was equivalent to $1.91 a share on 
the common against $1.90 the year 
before. Only a penny more, but be- 
hind the penny added is an endeavor 
on the part of the management to 
achieve a strategic balance in making 
products needed in war and useful in 
peace. 


Evolution—Originally started in 
1906 as an agency of a German manu- 
facturer of an electro-magnetic system 
of ignition, the business was incorpo- 
rated after World War I as the 
American Bosch Magneto Corpora- 
tion which became widely known as 
a manufacturer of magnetos. In 1934, 
the management decided that diesel 
power was the coming thing, and ex- 
panded into the design and produc- 
tion of fuel injection equipment for 
diesel engines. Immediately following 
World War II the company explored 
other fields of activity and in 1949 
merged with Arma Corporation which 
for about 34 years had been a leading 
developer of highly intricate electro- 
mechanical and electronic equipment 
for the armed forces. 


Defense Production—From $35.9 
million in 1950, its sales moved to 
$75.8 million in 1951, and this year 
are expected to top the $100 million 
mark. A substantial part of this gain 
has come from defense orders placed 
with Arma, but that is only part of 
the story. American Bosch’s produc- 
tion has also gained, including its 
manufacture of fuel nozzles, distribu- 
tion and control devices for jet en- 
gines, and its production of military 
aircraft magnetos. Both arms of 
manufacture helped in defense. 


For Peace—Currently, emphasis 
is being placed on research and 
development for civilian purposes. 
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By Frank H. McConnell- 





Arma, for instance, has developed a 
midget-sized gyro compass. Used now 
in tanks, it may be adapted for peace- 
time use on tankers, Coast Guard 
craft and power boats ; and, on land, to 
the service of operators of truck cara- 
vans crossing poorly mapped terrain 
and of prospectors and others making 
quick surveys for natural resources 
such as petroleum. The American 
Bosch operation, meanwhile, is adapt- 
ing its diesel fuel injection system to 
gasoline and dual-fuel engines to 
effect an economy in fuel and in- 





Fabian Bachrach 
D. P. Hess 


R. M. Ganger 


creased mileage. “We are looking 
ahead to what may follow the current 
defense production emergency,” says 
Donatp P. Hess, president of Amer- 
ican Bosch. “We believe that princi- 
ples embraced in Arma’s production 
are widely applicable to peacetime 
uses, and that the combination of the 
two companies produces an enterprise 
strategically balanced between peace 
and war.” 





Unemployment Cushion — The 
Guaranty Trust Company, through 
The Guaranty Survey, takes what 
may be accepted as a realistic view of 
the problem of cyclical unemployment 
caused, for example, by plant re-tool- 
ing and by seasonal factors. The 
burden “must and should be borne by 
the economy as a whole, including 
employers, workers, and others,” says 
the Survey. As for efforts to guar- 
antee wages, it takes an unfavorable 
view. The wage guarantee plan, it 


believes, rates three “i’s’—illusory, 


inequitable, inflationary. 





From the Soil—P. Lorillard’s 
new president, Roperr M. GANGER, 
was born on an Iowa farm where, like 
most farm boys, he developed con- 
siderable ingenuity. An early problem 
was that of paying his way through 
the University of Iowa. Organizing 
his own band, he built good billings, 
and had five bands by the time he 
was graduated, a bank account of 
$14,000 and an income of $500 a 
week. Against the advice of asso- 
ciates, he cast aside his $500-a-week 
baton, and took a job in an advertis- 
ing agency as office boy, became an 
account executive less than two years 
later, and then a partner in Geyer, 
Newell & Ganger. He left that com- 
fortabke advertising position two years 
ago to become executive vice presi- 
dent of P. Lorillard Company where 
he succeeds HerBert A. KENT, presi- 
dent for ten years, who now becomes 
chairman of the board. 





On Ice—The Armco Steel Corpo- 
ration which has an unusually high 
standing in both employe relations} 
and government relations has reluc- 
tantly decided to put a $45 million 
building program on ice. “We don't 
know what wages we are going to 
pay and we don’t know what prices 
we are going to get,” explained W. 
W. SEBALD, president. Add _ high 
taxes as a discouraging factor, and it 
is easy to see why Sebald feels “as 
a matter of prudence we must forget 
these projects for the present.” 





Follow-up — Two developments 
in Pressed Steel Car Company's 
affairs has attracted recent attention. 
Shareholders have approved an in- 
crease in the authorized number of 
common shares to facilitate the man- 
agement’s plan of swapping stock i 
acquiring enterprises engaged in com- 
plementary types of business (FW, 
Apr. 9.) and the company will push 
forward its lightweight Unicel freight 
car program despite cold _ watef 
dashed on it by an Association o 
American Railroads committee. The 








committee recommended that “no cars 
of this type be built for interchange 
service, except in the event of a na 
tional emergency which would 1e¢ 
strict steel in freight car building .. 
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because maintenance of such cars 
would necessitate capital expendi- 
tures.” President JOHN SNyDER, re- 
porting a continuance in the first 1952 
quarter of the earnings uptrend, said 
the Unicel program is moving ahead 
in building truck trailers, houses and 
shipping containers and “we intend 
to pursue relentlessly unconditional 
AAR approval of the freight car.” 


Sixth Round! 





Concluded from page 3 


“fringe” benefits such as holiday pay, 
vacation pay, overtime pay, sick leave, 
shift premiums, pensions or social in- 
surance in which his union’s contracts 
are less favorable than those held by 
steel workers. 

During the six years since early 
1946, repeated wage increases have 
boosted average hourly earnings of 
production workers in all manufac- 
turing industries combined by 64 per 
cent. Similar results have been re- 
corded for workers in other fields. 
No other population groups, not even 
farmers, have been able to achieve 
anything like this gain in income. 
But the actual improvement in labor’s 
standard of living has been small; 
only 13 per cent measured in hourly 
earnings adjusted for changes in the 
cost of living. And even this gain is 
illusory in two respects: it disregards 
the loss in purchasing power of sav- 
ings accumulated by workers in pre- 
vious years, and it makes no allow- 
ance for the fact that excessive wage 
increases achieved during prosperous 
times will be nullified by unemploy- 
ment when demand turns downward. 

Textile workers in the high-wage 
New England area have already. dis- 
covered this, and as industry’s break- 
even point mounts higher and higher 
under the pressure of constant wage 
increases, workers in other fields in- 
crease the risk that a similar develop- 
ment will overtake them at some time 
in the future. Labor can force em- 
ployers to pay continuously rising 
wages, but it cannot force consumers 
to pay continuously rising prices. 
When the day of reckoning comes, 
the Wage Stabilization Board and the 
President who crammed its recom- 
mendation down industry’s throat 
will bear a major share of the blame. 


APRIL 30, 1952 











MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 
April 23, 1952. 





This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any of these 
Shares. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


155,349 Shares 


The Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
Company 


Common Stock 
($10 Par Value) 


Rights, evidenced by subscription warrants, to subscribe for these 

shares have been issued by the Company to the holders of its Common 

Stock, which rights will expire at 3 o'clock P.M. Eastern Daylight Saving 
Time on May 8, 1952, as more fully set forth in the Prospectus. 


Subscription Price $48.50 a Share 


The several underwriters may offer shares of Common Stock at prices 

not less than the Subscription Price set forth above (less, in the case of 

sales to dealers, the concession allowed to dealers) and not greater than 

either the last sale or current offering price on the New York Stock 

Exchange, whichever is greater, plus an amount equal to the New York 
Stock Exchange commission. 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the undersigned 
as may legally offer these Shares in compliance with the 
securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 


DREXEL & CO. SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 


HARRIMAN RIPLEY & COQ. 
Incorporated 
STROUD & COMPANY 
Incorporated 


WHITE, WELD & CO. 
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>» 
CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 


Dividend Notice 


The Board of Directors of Cities Service Company has 
declared a regular quarterly dividend of one dollar ($1.00) 
per share on its $10 par value Common stock, payable 
June 9, 1952, to stockholders of record as of the close of 


business May 16, 1952. 
W. ALTON JONES, President 
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DIVIDEND NOTICES 


Debenture: The regular quarterly 
dividend of $2.00 per share on the 
Debenture Stock will be paid June 
3, 1952, to stockholders of record 
May 12, 1952. 


“A” Common and Voting Common: 


A quarterly dividend of 30 cents 
per share on the “A” Common and 
Voting Common Stocks will be paid 
June 3, 1952, to stockholders of 
record May 12, 1952. 


A. B. Newhall, Treasurer 






LATHE WORKS 


Dividend No. 71 


The Directors have declared 
a quarterly dividend of 50 
cents per share on the capital 
stock of this company payable 
May 29, 1952 to shareholders 
of record May 15, 1952. 
Checks will be mailed by The 
Northern Trust Company, 
Chicago, Dividend Disburs- 
ing Agent. 
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BOXES 


Russel E. Frushour, 


President. 
South Bend 22, Ind. 
April 17, 1952 
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Briggs Manufacturing Company 


* 


Notice of Annual Meeting 
of Shareholders 


To the Shareholders of Briggs Manufacturing 
Company: 

Notice is hereby given that the Annual 
Meeting of the shareholders of Briggs Manu- 
facturing Company will be held at the office 
of the Company, 3675 E, Outer Drive, in the 
City of Detroit, Michigan, on Saturday, May 
10, 1952, at 4:00 o'clock in the afternoon 
(Eastern Standard Time), for the following 
purposes: 

1. The election of seven Directors who 
shall hold office for the ensuing year 
or until their successors are elected or 
appointed, as provided by the By-Laws. 

2. The transaction of such other business 
as may properly come before the meet- 
ing or any adjournment or adjourn- 
ments thereof. 

Shareholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on April |, 1952, will be entitled to 
notice of, and to vote at, the meeting. 

By Order of the Board of Directors, 
A. D. Blackwood, 


Secretary 
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SPENCER CHEMICAL | 
COMPANY 
Dividend Notices 


The Board of Directors today de- 
clared the following dividends: 


COMMON STOCK 

A quarterly dividend of 45 cents per 
share on the common stock payable 
June 1, 1952 to holders of record 
May 9, 1952. 


PREFERRED STOCKS 
The regular quarterly preferred div- 
idends of $1.15 per share on the 
4.60% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
and 5614 cents per share on the 
4.50% Cumulative Second Preferred 
Stock, both payable May 15, 1952 
to holders of record May 5, 1952. 
JOHN P. MILLER, 
Vice President and Treasurer 


Kansas City, Mo. 
April 22, 1952 

















Unitep States Lines 






ComPaANY 
\\ Se a) Common 
\ Stock 
\ \ DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has authorized 
the payment of a quarterly dividend of 
fifty cents ($.50) per share payable June 
6, 1952, to holders of mmon Stock of 
record May 23, 1952, who on that date 
hold regularly issued Common Stock 
($1.00 par) of this Company. 

CHAS. F. BRADLEY, Secretary 
One Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 























DIVIDENDS DECLARED 

To receive a dividend, stock must be Pay BY 
held on the ex-dividend date, normally Company able Record 
three days before the record date: Olin Industries ........ 20c 5-29 5-19 

Pay. drs: | Outboard Marine & 

— pe Revoir ig seinen 35¢ 5-26 = 4-30) 
Aeroquip Corp. ........ Q5e 6-2 5-15 oa : 
Air Reduction........ me 6S OP) ee re - i. -4 
Allied Stores ......... we Th $8) oe Q oa 
Aluminum Co. of Am...75c 6-10 5-15 0; 7g Li _—— 50c 6-14 5-29 
Amer. Felt .......... ie 60 68) goes — =: ¢ 
Amer. Invest. Ili. ....:Q40c .6- 1 5-16 | Peabody Coal ........ — es we 
ee gee Pe ca $1.50 7-15 6-20 
intotee Public Ser 20c 6- 1 5. i, Philadelphia Co. eseeeeee 15c 7-18 6-27 

owen Do $5 pf. .........Q$1.25 7-1 6-10 
Beck (A. S.) Shoe .Q32Yec 5-1 4-24] Phila. Sub. Water ..... 2c 6-2 5-12 
Beech Aircraft ....... Q20c 5-15 5-1 | Pleasant Valley Wine ...5c 5-15 5-1 
Blumenthal (Sidney) .Q25c 6-2 5-19 | Poor & Co. .......045 Q25c 6-2 5-15 
Campbell, Wyant & Cannon Do $1.50 pf. ...... Q37%c 4(6- 2~—«5-15 

Fdry. .......s..0s00. 50c 6-9 5-27 | portland Gas & 

Carrier Corp. .......... 35c = 5-31 5-15 I ged 2c 5-15 5-5 
Century Ribbon Mills.QI5c 6-16 6-2] Potash Co. of 

Cherry-Burrell ......... Se 4-30 4-25 ppt ae Q45¢ 6-1 5-12 
Clarostat Mfg. ......... 10c 5-15 5-5 | Pressed Metals ........ 2c 6-2 5-10 
Collins & Aikman....... 40c 6-2 5-20 | Puget Sound P. & L....20c 5-15 4-23 
Colorado Cent. Pwr.....25c 6-2 5-15 | Red Owl Stores ...... Q25e 5-15 4-30 
Cons. Laundries ...... Q25c 6-2 5-15 | Richfield Oil ......... Q75e 6-14 5-15 
Cons. Vultee Aircraft..Q40c 5-23 5-12 | Rockland Gas ........ QO50c 5-15 5-1 
Continental Can ...... Q50c 6-14 5-23 | Savage Arms.........Q35¢ 5-21 5-7 
oak —— Fibre...20c 6-12 6- 2 | Seiberling Rubber ....Q25c 6-1 5-10 

rown Cor " . 

& Seal, Ltd........ ik 38 “iol a ee 
Consumers Glass ..*Q37/%c 5-30 4-30 | = Works ............. Q50c 5-29 5-15 
Deep Rock Oil....... Q50c 6-25 6-9 | So, Calif. Ed. 4.88%..Q30%c 5-31 5-5 
Douglas Aircraft ..... Q75c 5-21 4-30 Do 4.08% O25%c 5-31 5-5 
Driver-Harris ........Q50c 6-12 5-29 | Southern Co. .........020c 6-6 5-5 
Eastern Kansas Util...QI5c 5-15 4-30 | Southwest. Elec. Serv..Q22c 6-16 6-3 
Eastern Utilities ....... S0c 5-15. 5-7 | Spencer Chemical. .... O45¢ 6-1 5-9 
Emsco Derrick & Equip..25c 6-30 6-16 | Spencer Shoe ........: 10c 5-28 5-15 
Fairbanks, Morse....... 30c 6-2 5-9) Spiegel Inc. ........... 5c 6-14 5-31 
Federal Screw Wks..Q37%c 6-14 5-29 Do $4.50 pf.....Q$1.12% 614 5-31 
Freeport Sulphur....... 50c 5-31 5-15 | Standard Oil (Ind.) Q62%c 6-10 5-9 
Geir Robert .......... 30c 6-10 = 5-20 | Standard Railway 
ss RM nicseces — S15 $5 Equipment Mfg. ....Q25c 6-2 5-15 
Pig on ge S18 FF | Sum Old «2.040... 0-- + Q25c 6-10 5-20 

ren. Faint ...... ae: Q25e 5-15 5- 1 | Sunshine Biscuits ....... $1 6-5 5-5 
Ga.-Pacific Plyw’d..Q37/c 5-20 5-9 | Texas East. Trans. ...Q25¢ 6-2 5-1 
nen gos ee eee 25c 6-2 5-26 | Texas Pac. C. & Oil ..Q35e¢ 6-5 5-9 

reat Lakes Dredge Thompson Prod. ....... 50c 6-13 5-29 

& Dock ............ Q25c 6-10 5-20 | Union Asbestos & 

Griesedieck Brew. ....37¥%ec 7-1 6-16 Tetibee ........ cues Q25c 7-1 6-10 
Gulf Mobile & Ohio United Elec. Coal ....Q25¢ 6-10 5-23 

Railroad ............. 50c 6-30 6-10 eine Raa ape ie E25ce 6-10 5-23 
of Serre reer re SOc 6-7 5-91 United Gas Imp. ..... Q35c 6-25 5-29 
Hackensack Water..Q42%c 6-1 5-15 | U. S. Lines O50c 6-6 5-23 
Hathaway Bakeries ...Q25c 6-2 5-20 | US. Potash ........ 450 6-16 6-2 
Hilton Hotels ........ Q30c 6-2 5-15 | Vogt Mfg. ........... Qc 6-2 5-12 
Hooker Electrochem. .Q50c 5-28 5-2 | Vulcan Corp. .....--.+- 10c 5-15 4-30 
Humble Oil & Ref. - .Q57c — 5- 9 | West Indies Sugar ...Q75c 6-16 5-29 
Imperial Oil Ltd. ....*S35c 6-2 5-1 Wisconsin Elec Pwr. 32%c 6-1 5-2 
Indiana G. & Water ..Q35c 6-1 5-15 | Woodward Governor .Q25c 6-6 5-20 
Int'l Metal Indust. ...Q65c 7-2 6-9 | Youngstown Sheet & 

Rawneer Co. ........ Q40c 6-27 6-13 Tube 75c «66-16 — 55-116 
Kings County Light. ..Q010c 6-2 5-9) © 7° “UT 
Laura Secord Candy .*Q20c 6-2 5-1 lati 

Lees (James) & Sons..Q35c 6-2 5-15 I Bell L —" sit 
Lehigh Port. Cement ...30c 6-2 5-9 “a a a 80 ey of 
REGS SNES: cckcaxcsmans 40c 6-2 5-1 assent aot thi ee ' 
a & iV, 1. 6-2 5-14 Stock 
ne Stor Ges 2.24625 35c 6066-9 (55-16 
Lucky Stores ...... Ql2%c 5-15 5-5 a ae ae rot ca: ‘S 
Rgeich Cote. . 00.0202 ~~ 66 SS) oo eo ee 
Mickelberry’s Food —_ 6-12 5-16 | “e' Bracs ....-......-50% 620 66 

id-West Abrasive ....10c 6-1 5-15 Scares ahaha eae : ; 

Minsuin Chenkal, O64 62 $40 Universal Insurance ...50% 4-30 4-15 
Nat’l City Lines ..... Q25c 6-15 5-29 Omitted 
Nat'l Dairy Prod. ....Q75c 6-10 5-20 nang =) 
Nat'l Lead 7% pf. ..Q$1.75 6-13 5-23 Granby Cons. Mng.; Nat'l Breweries; 
Naumkeag Steam Cm ae 5-23 5-13 | Olympic Radio & Television. 

New Park Mining ...... ¢ 6-28 5-17 | 2 * Ginadi — = ——* 
Naga Shee... Ke, 643 SOlima boo °  e 
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Street News 
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Perennial pests, per pattern, plague phone presi- 


dent—Two important questions for SEC to resolve 


| a short while it seemed as if 
the homespun Cleo F. Craig, 
new president of American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company, would 
have the situation well in hand at the 
annual meeting of stockholders. But 
when the thing was all over, more 
than six hours had been consumed 
thrashing out questions that had been 
debated several times in recent years. 
Only one-tenth of one per cent of the 
million-odd stockholders—the na- 
tion’s largest family of investors—at- 
tended the gathering. The other 
99.9 per cent stayed at home or on 
their jobs earning a little extra 
money to pay for the half billion dol- 
lars of debentures to be offered before 
summer. 

Each of the self-appointed spokes- 
men for the minority interest covered 
the same ground as in most of the 
other stockholder meetings of 1952, 
starting with the commercial banks 
in January. Cumulative voting was 
proposed for the third consecutive 
year and attracted enough support to 
insure reintroduction at the 1953 
meeting. A man with a sharp pencil 
figured that if all the 1,489,000 votes 
for cumulative voting had been con- 
centrated on one independent candi- 
date for director the whole manage- 
ment slate of 17 men would have been 
elected as it was anyway. 


As an indication of the confused . 


type of thinking that creeps into a 
meeting of even blue chip investors, 
90,000 votes which were cast in favor 
of the new debenture issue were also 
cast against authorizing the stock in- 
crease required for conversion of 
those debentures. 


Much ado was made last week 
about the existence of a black market 
in platinum. Wall Street people 
who dabble in the more precious 
metals, or at least know the feel of 
their markets, say the surreptitious 
market for platinum is a thing all by 
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itself. Reputable brokers are finding 
it difficult to do business. 


Some day the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission must take a 
stand on several phases of the private 
placement system. More than half 
the corporate bond issues floated last 
year were by direct negotiation be- 
tween issuer and purchaser. These 
deals are none of the SEC’s busi- 
ness. One question that arises is how 
the SEC organization is going to 
justify its existence, since it is by- 
passed by most of the new financing. 

The subject of private placements 
will come in for public hearings next 
week before the Heller Committee. 
The avowed purpose of the hearings 
is to find out how the registration 
requirements of the Securities Act 
should be changed to equalize the 
two systems—public offering and 
private placement. This might be the 
time to settle other questions about 
private placements. Where is the 
dividing line—in number of partici- 
pants—between a public and a pri- 
vate deal? How soon after the pri- 
vate purchase of a large block of 
bonds—presumably for long term in- 
vestment—can that block be offered 
publicly without registration? These 
are just two of several important 
questions that the SEC must resolve. 


Shifts By Fund Managers 





Continued from page 7 


our hope that some day . . . we can 
work out a merger of Capital Ad- 
ministration into Tri-Continental.” 
U. S. & Foreign Securities owns 
virtually all of the second preferred 
(on which there are arrears of $67.75 
per share) and 1,988,653 shares or 
about 80 per cent of the common of 
U. S. & International Securities. 
Calculated at net asset value, these 





Let this Investment Research Help 
You to Profitable Market Decisions 
1001 CHARTS = (“Sssue" 


GRAPHIC STOCKS show monthly highs, lows—earn- 
ings—dividends—capitalizations— volume on virtually 
every active stock listed on N. Y. Stock and N. Y. 
Curb Exchanges covering 12 years to March 1, 1952. 


SINGLE COPY (SPIRAL BOUND)..........$10.00 


YEARLY (6 REVISED EDITIONS)... $50.00 
F. W. STEPHENS 
15 William St., New York 5, N. Y. HA 2-4848 














THE BON AMI COMPANY 
and Subsidiary Companies 


CONDENSED CONSOLIDATED INCOME ACCOUNT 
FOR THE THREE MONTHS ENDED MARCH 31, 1952 


GROSS: PROFIT FROM SALES OF BON 
AMI CAKE, BON AMI CLEANSER, 
GLASS GLOSS, GLYCERINE, FELDSPAR, 
MICA, ETC., IN THE UNITED STATES, 
CANADA, AUSTRALIA AND OTHER 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES ..........+----+- $350,670.73 


NET PROFIT BEFORE DEPRECIATION, 





DEPLETION AND INCOME TAXES 61,908.64 
Deduct: 

Depreciation and Depletion.............- 18,012.88 
NET PROFIT BEFORE INCOME TAXES... 43,895.76 
Less: 

Provision for United States and Foreign : 

pO OEE Meroe rere src r 16,410.52 
NET PROFIT FOR THE PERIOD.......... $27,485.24 




















Edison Company 


DIVIDENDS 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
4.08% SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 9 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
¢ 4.88% SERIES 
4 DIVIDEND NO. 18 


4 The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of the 
4 following quarterly dividends: 


¢ 2514 cents per share on the 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
; 4.08% Series; 


¢ 3014 cents per share on the 
4 Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
4.88% Series. 

? The above dividends are pay- 
able May 31, 1952, to stock- 
4 holders of record May 5, 1952. 
, Checks will be mailed from 
4 =the Company's office in Los 
4 Angeles, May 31, 1952. 


»4 
: 
4) Southern California 
y4 
»% 
} 
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, P.C. HALE, Treasurer 
; April 18, 1952 
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[1 Check here if subscription is NEW. 


All These Proven 
Investment Aids 


A Whole Year for Only $20 


—An Average Cost of Less Than 6 Cents a Day 


When you buy FINANCIAL WORLD on the newsstand, 
as hundreds do every week, you pay 40 cents a copy or 
$20.80 a year, and while the magazine is well worth that 
price you get NO EXTRA SERVICES. When you become 


a subscriber the cost is actually less and you get the benefit 
of our complete 4-PART Investment Service, as follows: 





: PART | 
52 Issues of FINANCIAL WORLD to keep you 


informed from week to week on outstanding business and 
financial factors that enable you to recognize VALUES and 
TRENDS ahead of the crowd and profit accordingly. To be 
a successful investor keep informed on the factors that 


eventually determine security VALUES and market PRICES. 


PART Il 


12 Monthly “Independent Appraisals,” 64-page 
pocket-size Stock Guide containing our RATINGS and Digest 
of Earnings Reports, plus vital Balance Sheet and Dividend 
Information, on 1,970 listed stocks. Mailed to reach sub- 
scribers about Ist of each month. Formerly sold separately, 
at $10 a year—others cost up to $24. Printed in readable 


type. 
PART Ill = 


Personal Investment Advice by Letter—per rules 
in our small folder, “Investment Advice Privilege For the 
Use of Subscribers Only.” As a subscriber you may write as 
often as four times a month asking our expert opinion on 
buying, selling or holding any securities you are in doubt 


about. 
PART IV 


FREE—Coming (38th Edition) Annual “Stock 
Factograph” Book, more than 1,600 “Stock Factographs” 
(1952-Revised) in handy, indexed Quick-Reference Manual, 
296 pages, 8144 x 10% inches. “Certainly invaluable when 
looking up vital facts regarding stocks,” writes “W. H. H.,” 
Washington, D. C. Book is sold separately at $5 and 
would be a bargain at $10. 















































(April 30) 
For enclosed $20 (check or M.O.) please enter my one-year order 
for FINANCIAL WORLD's 4-Part Investment Service, including 
next 1952-Revised $5 "STOCK FACTOGRAPH" BOOK Free. 
(or send $11 for 6 months’ subscription with FACTOGRAPH BOOK) 


[] Check here if RENEWAL 
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combined holdings aggregate $41.6 
million or nearly 39 per cent of U. S. 
& Foreign’s total assets, amounting 
to $108 million. Meanwhile, Adams 
Express Company owns 650,000 
shares or 68 per cent of the voting 
stock of American International Cor- 
poration; this investment is carried 
at $18 million or 32 per cent of 


Adams Express Company’s $56 
million of assets. 
The Tri-Continental group and 


the U. S. & Foreign-U. S. & Inter- 
national trusts are leverage situations 
while Adams Express and American 
International are examples of non- 
leverage trusts. The leverage factor 
stems from the fact that with the 
claims of senior securities stated at 
fixed amounts, any change in the 
market value of trust holdings results 
in a proportionately larger change in 
the asset value of the common—a fea- 
ture that works on both the upside 
and downside of the market. 


Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 
are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 

May 1: American Metal; Brunswick- 
Balke-Collender; Deep Rock Oil; Dr. 
Pepper; Jamaica Water Supply; Kern 
County Land; M & M Wood Working; 
McCord Corporation; Merritt-Chapman 
& Scott; Minneapolis-Honeywell Regu- 
lator; Perfect Circle Corporation; Phelps 
Dodge; St. Louis-San Francisco Rail- 
way; Southwestern State Telephone; 
Sterling Drug; United Board & Carton; 
Virginia Electric & Power. 

May 2: Advance Aluminum Castings; 
Crown Zellerbach; Dayton Power & 
Light; Firth Carpet; Harshaw Chemi- 
cal; Heyden Chemical; Hollingsworth & 
Whitney; Lake Superior District Power; 
Plymouth Oil; Ray-O-Vac; Wilson & 
Company. 

May 5: General Motors; Lockheed 
Aircraft; Midland Oil; Pitney-Bowes: 
Sheaffer (W. A.) Pen; Simonds Saw & 
Steel; United Elastic Corporation; U. S 
Freight; Western Auto Supply. 

May 6: American Cable & Radio; 
American Machine & Foundry; Babbitt 
(B. T.); Belden Manufacturing; Conti- 
nental Steel; Crum & Forster; Distillers 
Corp.-Seagrams; Dow Chemical; Gen- 
eral Precision Equipment; Maytag Co.; 
Monarch Machine Tool; Niagara Mo- 
hawk Power; Spear & Co.; Timken 
Roller Bearing; Transue & Williams; 
Union Tank Car; Vick Chemical. 

May 7: American Gas & Electric; 
American Power & Light; Archer- 
Daniels-Midland; Ashland Oil & Refin- 
ing; Atlas Powder; Brown & Bigelow; 
Buffalo Forge; Charis Corporation; 
Columbia Broadcasting; Flintkote Co.; 
Northern Paper Mills; Parkersburg Rig 





& Reel; Pittsburgh & W. Virginia Rail- 
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way; Purity Bakeries; Tennessee Cor- 
poration; Tung-Sol Electric; U. S. 
Rubber; Virginian Railway; Walgreen 
LO. 

May 8: Colonial Stores; Continental 
Motors; Dayton Malleable Iron; Grant 
(W. T.); Gulf States Utilities; Jefferson 
Lake Sulphur; National Food Products; 
Pfizer (Chas.) & Co.; Republic Steel; 
Reynolds (R. J.) Tobacco; Underwood 
Corporation. 

May 9: American Zinc, Lead & Smelt- 
ing: Central Steel & Wire; Consumers 
Company; Great Northern Railway; 
Greenfield Tap & Die; Kleinert (I. B.) 
Rubber; Phoenix Hosiery; Public Ser- 
vice of New Hampshire; Reliance Man- 
ufacturing; Reynolds Spring: Squibb 
(E. R.); Tilo Roofing; Warner Bros. 
Pictures. 


Dividend Changes 


Collins & Aikman: 40 cents payable 
June 2 to stock of record May 20. Two 
previous payments were 25 cents each 
and extras of 15 cents. 

Consolidated Vultee Aircraft: 40 cents 
payable May 23 to stock of record May 
12, Company previously paid quarterly 
dividends of 35 cents each. 

Gamewell: Year-end of 25 cents and 
quarterly of 25 cents, both payable May 
15 to stock of record May 5. 

Granby Consolidated Mining: Decided 
not to take action on the dividend 
which in the normal course would have 
a considered for payment on June 1, 

Long-Bell Lumber (Maryland): 80 
cents against arrears on the Class A 
stock, payable June 1 to stock of record 
May 9. 

Long-Bell Lumber (Missouri): 50 
cents, payable June 1 to stock of record 
May 2. Last year’s disbursement was 75 
cents June 1. 

National Breweries: Dividends on 
both common and preferred stocks are 
being suspended until further notice. 

Smith (Alexander): Decided to omit 
the common dividend normally declared 
at this time. 


New Corporate Issues 


Registered With SEC 


Service Pipe Line Company: $90,000,- 
000 debenture 3.20s due 1982. (Offered 
April 16 at 100%.) 

Southern California Edison Company: 
800,000 shares of common stock. (Of- 
fered April 6 at $34 per share.) 

Columbia Gas System: $60,000,000 de- 
benture 334s due 1977. (Offered April 17 
at 100.929%. 

Carolina Power & Light Company: 
200,889 shares of common stock. (Of- 
fered April 17 at $35.125 per share.) 

Ralston Purina Company: $15,000,000 
debenture 3%s due 1977. (Offered April 
17 at 100.43%.) 

Wisconsin Power and Light Com- 
pany: $7,500,000 first 3%s due 1982. 
(Offered April 17 at 100.76%.) 

Cornell-Dubilier Electric Corporation: 
$4,000,000 debenture 3%s due 1972. (Of- 
ered April 21 at 100%.) 
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MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 
BLYTH & CO., INC. 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 


April 25, 1952. 





GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. 


This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any of these 
Shares. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


377,058 Shares 
J. I. Case Company 


Common Stock 
($12.50 Par Value) 


Rights, evidenced by subscription warrants, to subscribe for these 

shares have been issued by the Company to the holders of its Common 

Stock, which rights will expire at 3 o’clock P.M. Eastern Daylight Saving 
Time on May 12, 1952, as more fully set forth in the Prospectus. 


Subscription Price $24.50 a Share 


The several underwriters may offer shares of Common Stock at prices 
not less than the Subscription Price set forth above (less, in the case of 
sales to dealers, the concession allowed to dealers) and not greater than 
either the last sale or current offering price on the New York Stock 
Exchange, whichever is greater, plus an amount equal to the New York 
Stock Exchange commission. : 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the undersigned 
as may legally offer these Shares in compliance with the 
securities laws of the respective States. 


CLARK, DODGE & CO. 


HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. 
¥ Incorporated 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 
STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 


WHITE, WELD & CO. 























SUBURBAN PROPANE 
GAS CORPORATION 


REGULAR QUARTERLY 
DIVIDEND NO. 25 DECLARED 


Common Stock — 25¢ per share 
Payable May 15, 1952 to stock- 
holders of record May 1, 1952. 


R. GOULD MOREHEAD, 


Treasurer 
April 23, 1952 

















BOND REDEMPTIONS 


Redemption 





Company Amount Date 
Alabama Gas Corp.—lst mtge 
Sp . ee erry $115,000 May 15 
Clyde Porcelain Steel Corp.—5%s, 
MEU cancconcévquncaucevecsehune 16,000 May 22 
Farquhar (A. B.) Co.—deb. 4%s, 
DU ntadeuuiwase vues baeaeecees Entire May 


1 
Harris-Seybold Co.—deb 3%s, 1960 Entire May 16 
Hunt Foods, Inc.—deb. 448, 1963 


SS ey eee ra 45,000 May 1 
Lit Brothers—deb. 4s, 1970........ 300,000 Apr. 30 
Maremount Automotive Products— 

CG, FOG oo ncccccnccosccdee $7,000 May 15 
National Vulcanized Fibre— deb. 

, UR. ee eer Entire May 19 
New England Power Co.—lst mtge. 

i eer eee 98,000 May 15 
Poli-New England Theatres — Ist 


ME. Ge SE dbice cecnceccesccs Entire May 13 


Sterling Electric Motors—deb. 5s, 
1961 Entire 
United Transit—s.f. deb. 4s, 1960.. 170,000 May 





INVESTMENT COMPANY | 


OF ILLINOIS 


be 6 TH CONSECUTIVE 
DIVIDEND 
ON COMMON STOCK 
The Board of Directors declared 
a regular quarterly dividend on 
the Common Stock of 40 cents 


per share, payable June 1, 
1952, to stockholders of record 
May 16, 1952. 


D. L. BARNES, JR. 


April 21, 1952 Treasurer 


Fi ing the C 





through na- 


tion-wide subsidiaries— principally: % a 


Public Loan Corporation Ba 

Domestic Finance Corporation © 

Loan Service Corporation 
Ohio Finance Company 


General Public Loan 
Corporation 
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Columbia Pictures Corporation 





International Minerals & Chemical Corporation 





Incorporated: 1924, New York, as successor to several small concerns, the 
oldest dating from 1918. Office: 729 Seventh Avenue, New York 19, N 
Annual meeting: Second Wednesday in October. Number of stockholders 


(June 30, 1951): Preferred, 1,156; common, 2,306. 

Capitalization: 

RE I OIG a niwencscee danni binsse een puis ere ys banks ee *$6,500,000 
Te recrres stock $8.25 cum: (NO PSP) ..<...05.ceccccceveseccce 65,095 shs 
SE SP ccceas cack scutes chat baviuctdhekivehenenres™ 670,706 shs 





*Bank loans. jCallable for sinking fund at $106 through January 14, 
1961, less $1 each five years to $103 after January 14, 1971; callable 
otherwise at $106 through January 14, 1957, less $1 each five years to $103 
after January 14, 1971. 


Business: A completely integrated motion picture pro- 
ducer. Pictures are exhibited through booking arrangements 
with theatre chains and rentals to independents through 32 
strategically located film exchanges. Normally derives over 
one-third of gross from abroad. 

Management: Able and progressive. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital June 30, 1951, 
$32.4 million; ratio, 8.0-to-1; cash and equivalent, $6.5 million; 
inventories, $16.2 million. Book value of common stock, 
$35.35 per share. 


Dividend Record: Regular on preferred since issuance; on 
common, cash and stock, 1930-39, and 1942 to date. 


Outlook: Company has shown ability to turn out products 
with box-office appeal, but the general decline in theatre 
attendance and the competitive impact of television make 
unlikely any sizable earnings gains in the period ahead. 


Comment: Both classes of stock are speculative. 
“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE. RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended June 30 +=:1944 1945. 1946 39-1947 1948 = «1949's -:1950-S:1951 
Earned per share.... $2.88 $2.68 $4.85 $5.07 $0.39 $1.05 $2.52 $1.81 
Calendar years 
Dividends paid ..... 0.29 +0.30 40.93 0.95 + 0.49 0.73 0.49 
IGM. Cencshasssence 13% 25% 33% 20% 125% 138% 14% 15% 
LOW: wosneeytesssoos 9% 12% 18% 11% 7% 7% 10% 10% 


*Adjusted for all stock dividends. 


{Paid stock dividends, 50% 
2%% each in 1946-47-48 and 1951. ss 


and 242% in 1945, 





Empire District Electric Company (The) 





Incorporated: 1909, Kansas; as a consolidation of four established com- 
panies; former parent, Cities Service Power & Light, sold its holdings 
publicly in 1944. Office: 602 Joplin Street, Joplin, Missouri. Annual 
meeting: Second Tuesday in April. Number of stockholders (December 31, 


1950): Preferred, 1,866; common, 4,161 

Capitalization: 

SE NES oon bc ohebs teces ese xe see sbhe oe kaabeeienee $18,550,000 
‘Preferred stock 5% cum. ($100 par)......ccsccccccccescses 39,018 shs 
ST SE” MERINO 60555 do oes cncnn ces bonne cen eusaaseee 450,000 shs 


*Callable at $107.50 to September 1, 1954; $105 thereafter. 


Business: Furnishes electric service and, to a small extent, 
water service to a population of 300,000 in southwestern Mis- 
souri, southeastern Kansas, northeastern Oklahoma and 
northwestern Arkansas. Area is divided between prairie 
land and the Ozark Mountains; chief activities include agri- 
culture, mining, industrial operations and tourist trade. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital December 31, 
1951, $942,342; ratio, 1.5-to-1; cash, $769,349; U. S. Gov’ts, 
$250,000. Book value of common stock, $20.54 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred stock; on 
common, 1944 to date. 

Outlook: Territory served is fairly well diversified eco- 
nomically although mining of zinc and lead, the smelting of 
lead and allied industries provide a large outlet for service. 
In the period ahead earnings should be fairly well main- 
tained. 

Comment: Shares represent a semi-speculative equity. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share. $1.86 $1.85 $2.88 $2.38 $2.30 $1.97 $2.07 $2.10 
Dividends paid... 0.28 2.32 1.12 1.12 142 1.21 1.24 1.36 
SN. siceveaseun Listed N.Y.S.E. 21% 19% 16% 18% 20% 20 
DO Sos ebeessaien —Oct. 17 1946— 17 11% 12% 14% 155% 165% 
28. 








Incorporated: 1909, New York. Office: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, 
Ill. Annual meeting: Fourth Tuesday in October at 61 Broadway, New 


York 6, N. Y. Number of stockholders (September 17, 1951): Preferred, 
1,427; common, 9,008. 

Capitalization: 

Bae RE Es cn cndetaraned cate sck coves caonespa ssa sae $12,750,000 
*Preferred stock 4% cum. ($100 par)...........cceeeeeceees 08,330 shs 


Commins SU TOG ID so on sso on has 00 dnc do 5660 R006 ae ee OO 


*Callable at $110. 


Business: Production and sale of phosphate rock and pot- 
ash, plant food (fertilizer) ingredients, and chemical prod- 
ucts derived therefrom; complete plant foods and compo- 
nents; and amino products (notably Ac’cent pure vegetable 
glutamate). Leader in phosphate rock and in mono-sodium 
glutamate. Owns Thomson Phosphate, Innis, Speden & Co.,, 
Hoover & Mason Phosphate and Eastern Clay Products. 

Management: Experienced and progressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital June 30, 1951, 
$30.6 million; ratio, 10.6-to-1; cash, $14.5 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $1.1 million. Book value of common stock, $25.25 per 
share. 

Dividend Record: Recapitalization in 1942 eliminated pre- 
ferred arrears; regular since; on common 1942 to date. 

Outlook: Prospect of heavy fertilizer demand over next 
several years, together with growth potential and stabilizing 
influence derived from broadened activities, suggests con- 
tinuance of satisfactory earnings. 

Comment: Preferred is of fair investment grade; the com- 
mon is improving in stature but is still speculative. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended June 30 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share.... $1.55 $1.38 $1.96 $2.17 $2.92 $3.18 $3.40 $3.06 
Calendar years 

Dividends paid ..... 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.80 0.85 1.00 71.40 f 
I. “oscesasneebann 9% 17% 22% 17% 19% 17% 28% ih 
Oe saisecsankoenwe 7 9/16 8% 13% 11% 11% 12 15% 25 


*Adjusted for 100% stock dividend in 1950. {Paid 100% in stock. 





Seeger Refrigerator Company 





Incorporated: 1906, Minnesota. Office: 850 Arcade Street, St. Paul 6, 
Minnesota. Annual meeting: Third Tuesday in November. Number of 
stockholders (October 19, 1951): 3,620. 

neoseennnl 


DE AE CE os is cciccecsanuh sone eb nn deen ence ketuetecseedas 0 
*Capital Tog $5 ET er Or eC ee Ty 1,100,000 shs 


*Notes payable. 7+Sears, Roebuck and Sears, Roebuck Foundation held 
306,100 shares (27.8%) October 1, 1951. 





Business: Manufacture of Coldspot complete household re- 
frigerators and farm and home freezers for Sears, Roebuck 
& Company, household cabinets for Montgomery Ward & 
Company, household refrigerator cabinets for Admiral Corp., 
and commercial refrigerator cabinets and display cabinets 
for General Motors’ Frigidaire Division. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital August 31, 1951, 
$14.6 million; ratio, 2.1-to-1; cash, $7.3 million; U. S. Gov’ts, 
$150,000; inventories, $13.1 million. Book value of stock, 
$19.61 per share. 

Dividend Record: Constituent and present companies paid 
dividends 1935-45 and 1947 to date. 

Outlook: By its nature, the business is cyclical, with par- 
ticular dependence upon the activities of the four companies 
representing its markets. 

Comment: Stock carries speculative risk. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Aug. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share....¢$0.73 $0.74 D$0.08 $1.32 $3.25 $3.80 $5.06 $3.78 
Calendar years 

Dividends paid ..... $0.49 §0.40 None 0.20 1.10 1.25 2.10 2.05 
ee. Listed N.Y.S.E. 23% 16% 139 "> 20 19 
DE. dsevaccossnauee -March, 1946- 10% 11% 9% 9% 14% 16% 





* Based on present capitalization. + Combined predecessors. {Combined companies’ 
distributions adjusted to present capitalization and on fiscal basis. §Also paid 1.2% 


stock dividend. D—Deficit. 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 





EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: — 1952 1951 | 
12 Months to March 31 


Alpha Portland Cement .. $4.07 $5.95 
Bangor Hydro-Electric .. 2.10 2:50 
Blackstone Valley Gas ... p34.63 37.59 
Carolina Pwr. & Light ... 3.08 3.41 
Cent. Illinois Light ...... 2.90 2.85 
Cent. Maine Power ...... 1.45 1.58 
Cent. Vermont Pub. Serv. 1.17 0.93 
Connecticut Lt. & Pwr... 0.95 1.00 
Katisas Gas & Elec. ...... 2.93 S21 
Long Island Ltg. ........ 1.28 1.30 
ORO BGISON ci. ccccs see 2.67 2.97 
Owens-Illinois Glass ..... 5.11 8.57 
Phila. Transportation .... 0.58 D1.16 
Public Service (N. H.) .. 1.75 1.83 
So. Indiana Gas & Elec... 1.95 2.19 
3 Months to March 31 

ACF-Brill Motors ....... 0.73 0.44 
Adams Express ......... 0.32 0.29 
Alan Wood Steel ........ 0.55 1.20 
Amer. Airlines .......... 0.10 0.33 
Amer. International ..... 0.22 0.21 
Amer. Seating ........... 0.20 0.58 
Amer. Woolen ........... D1.18 0.86 
Barket Bros. ....0o<c<cccs D0.06 0.79 
BlaW-=KGOS 25. 6c cceccse 0.72 0.38 
Blumenthal (Sidney) ....D0.001 1.52 
—. ¢¢ eee bD0.34 bD0.07 
Bridgeport Brass ........ 1.07 0.78 
Calumet & Hecla ........ 0.30 0.44 
Campbell, Wyant & Cannon 

see ayer 1.03 1.02 
fo er 0.02 0.21 
Caterpillar Tractor ...... 1.38 1.54 
Conde INSSE <i .c. ccc csces 0.53 0.69 
Continental Steel ........ 0.70 0.95 
Diamond Alkali ......... 0.67 0.76 
Diversey Corp. .......... 0.21 0.56 
Driver-Harris ........... 1.48 2.59 
8s en 1.67 1.51 
Emsco Derrick & Equip... 0.60 0.62 
Fairchild Camera & Inst.. 0.60 me: 
Geir (Mebert) 2.2.66... 0.67 111 
General Baking ......... 0.09 0 
General Bronze .......... 0.68 0 
General Electric ......... 1.01 1. 
Gen. Public Service ...... 0.036 0.0 
Granby Cons. Mining .... 0.02 


Hanna (M. A.) 


Harrisburg Steel ........ 1.54 
Heller (Walter E.) ..... 0.62 
Hercules Powder ........ 1.10 
Houdaille-Hershey ...... 0.52 


Johns-Manville .......... 
gk & 
Kingston Products ....... 


— 

NS 
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Kirby Petroleum ........ 0.80 

Lehigh Port. Cement .... 0.32 

Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 0.67 

MacAndrews & Forbes ... 0.78 

Magma Copper .......... 0.51 03 
Marion Power Shovel ... 0.96 1.05 
Saree 0.20 0.45 
Nat’l Shares Corp. ...... 0.26 0.26 
N. Y. Air Brake ........ 0.75 0.91 
N. Y. Chic. & St. Louis.. 2.20 1.78 
Penn-Dixie Cement ...... 0.42 0.77 
Pfeiffer Brewing ........ 0.35 0.53 
Rohm & Haas ........... 1.42 2.35 
Southern New Eng. Tel... 0.50 0.46 
Standard Steel Spring ... 0.73 0.90 
Talcott (James) ......... 0.52 0.57 
Technicolor, Inc. ........ 0.56 0.53 
TelAutograph Corp. ..... 0.21 0.15 
Texas Pac. Coal & Oil... 0.99 0.92 
Tri-Continental Corp. .... 0.20 0.12 
U.S. & Foreign Secs. .... 0.23 0.20 
U.S. & Int’l Secs. ....... 0.03 0.01 


EARNED PER SHARE 


ON COMMON STOCK: | 1952 1951 
3 Months to March 31 
Wayne Knitting Mills.... $1.00 $1.31 | 
West Va. Coal & Coke... 0.22 ().75 
Westinghouse Air Brake.. 0.65 0.68 
Westinghouse Elec. ...... 0.97 1.05 
Worthington Corp. ...... 1.41 hag 


28 Weeks to March 13 | 


BOG Ss: IMG. 2s0 tae ences 0.73 0.82 
9 Months to February 29 
Dow Chemical .......... 3.57 4.31 | 


6 Months to February 29 | 


Madison Square Garden .. 0.47 0.51 
3 Months to February 29 


Amer. Tel & Tel. ........ 2.85 3.31 
Cons. Vultee Aircraft .... 0.61 0.74 
Douglas Aircraft ........ 1.66 1.40 
52 Weeks to February 2 

Pate CREO a inwcctownece 0.83 2.51 
12 Months to January 31 

7 er 3.90 5.35 
Benrus Watch ........... 2.08 2.32 
Black, Starr & Gorham .. c0.80 c0.88 
PSOE SE wc A sie vescwakes LZ 1.61 
Mercantile Stores ....... 2.10 3.45 
1951 1950 

12 Months to December 31 

Aemeée Wire ......6.<.00% 3.09 3.75 
Alaska Juneau Gold ...... D0.06 D0.06 
Altorter Broee.....0:5..5. 2.80 0.56 
Amer. Metal Products ... 2.53 3.45 
Anaconda Copper ........ 5.79 5.38 
Te SEE. nied san cneas 1.67 2.06 
pe eee 4.84 6.96 
Canadian Marconi ....... *0).02 *0.07 
Chic. & Eastern Illinois .. 2.79 5.59 
St re D1.17 0.36 
Circle Wire & Cable ..... 2.75 2.83 
Copper Range-........... 1.48 0.85 
Copperweld Steel .....:.. 5.14 488 
ere BN Se esceiace sie 1.47 0.40 
Corroon & Reynolds ..... 0.79 0.86 
Crown Cent. Petroleum .. 1.97 1.90 
BE MI Gis iblechnginisiins 0.08 0.13 
Detroit-Michigan Stove .. 0.22 0.65 
Dobeckmun Co. ......... 3.14 3.19 
Firth Sterling Steel ..... 1.09 0.77 
Ford Motor (Canada) ... *8.97 *11.85 
Great Northern Ry. ..... p7.83 p9.11 
Hecla Mining ........... 1.16 1.02 
Int’l Bronze Powders .... *0.88 *1 24 
J oy & & Sere 2.60 227 
pO re 1.79 2.30 
La Consolidada, S. A..... p18.60 p7.38 
Miami Copper ........... 4.13 2.21 
Nat’l Union Radio ....... 0.18 0.61 
New York Auction ...... 1.37 1.41 
Northwest Airlines ...... 1.64 D0.22 
CN 0s once ss cen 10.12 6.22 
Pacific Tin Cons. ........ 1.25 0.62 
Penmane EtG. .oc6..secc. *3,22 *4.50 
Penna. Coal & Coke .....: D0.89 D0.76 
Polaris Mining .......... 0.36 0.35 
Seagrave Corp. .......... 1.05 3.35 
Starrett Comp ........... 0.78 1.12 
Sterling Engine .......... D0.06 D1.82 
Phevivion; Gok: occ cus ces 2.02 2.26 
pO eee 2.07 5.39 
Un. Paramount Theatres... 3.24 3.72 
United Profit-Sharing ... D0.07 D0.16 
Warner-Hudnut ......... 2.96 2.67 
Woodley Petroleum ..... 1.70 1.16 


12 Months to November 30 





United Aircraft Products. 0.07 0.12 
*Canadian currency. b—Class B stock. c— 
Combined common stock. P—Preferred stock. 


D—Deficit. 





NAUMKEAG 
Steam Cotton Company 


SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 
DIVIDEND No. 236 


April 23, 1952 

The Board of Directors of Naumkeag 
Steam Cotton Company at a meeting 
held on April 23, 1952, declared a divi- 
dend of Twenty-five Cents (25c) a 
share, payable on May 23, 1952 to 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness May 13, 1952. Old Colony Trust 
Company, of Boston, will mail checks. 
RUDOLPH C. DICK 

President and Treasurer 


PEQUOT SHEETS & PILLOW CASES pay 
daily dividends of luxurious and restful sleep. 





“The Nation Sleeps on PEQUOT SHEETS” 








ye eo 
PACIHC MILLS 


A quarterly dividend of fifty cents 


(50¢) per share has been declared, 
payable May 15, 1952 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business May 1, 1952. 


DWIGHT B. BILLINGS, Treasurer 
Boston, Mass., April 21, 1952 











DIVIDEND NOTICE 
SKELLY OIL COMPANY 


The Board of Directors has 
today declared a quarterly 
cash dividend of 75 cents 
per share on the common 
stock of this Company, pay- 
able June 5, 1952, to stock- 
holders of record at close 
of business April 29,1952. 


Cc. L. SWIM, 
Secretary 





ct 
SKELLY 
Se ) 


April 8, 1952 

































A regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 50¢ per share has 
been declared on the Capital Stock of this 
Company, payable May 29, 1952, to stock- 
holders of record May 5, 1952. The stock 
transfer books will remain open. 


E. W. ATKINSON, Treasurer | 





April 16, 1952. 
HQNUQRONDUDUOOGOUONOOOONOOUOONEOAONOONAOODOOUEOUGOOOOEOOOOOOOUOOL 











United Engineering and Foundry 
Company 


Pittsburgh, Pa., April 22, 1952. 

The Board of Directors declared a dividend 
of seventy-five cents (75c) per share on the $5- 
Par Common Stock; and the regularly quarterly 
dividend of one and three-quarter percent (14%) 
on the $100-Par Preferred Stock, both payable 
May 13th to stockholders of record May 2, 1952. 


GEO. V. LANG, Treasurer. 








APRIL 30, 1952 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 















The Lionel Corporation 


F. L. Jacobs Co. 








Office: 15 East 26th 8t., 
Tuesday in June. Number 


incorporated : 1938, New York; established 1901. 
New York 10, ‘Y. Annual’ meeting: Second 
of stockholders y Se. 28, 1951): 1,733. 
Capitalization: 


ie NB a o.oo 0 010: n0:6'0:0.6.0:0:90.40.0:00.00056'045s'50005069000000R0RRRs 
Common stock (32 MOEN. 65 bk0ncnnssnasnsedesersesckeonees *720,000 as 


*188,320 shares (26.2%) owned by record or beneficially by Chairman 
Cowen and family, September 24, 1951. 





Business: Largest:‘manufacturer in the U. S. of model elec- 
tric trains and accessories; also makes other electric and 
mechanical toys, construction and chemistry sets. Two- 
thirds owned Airex Manufacturing makes fishing tackle in- 
cluding the Bache Brown Spinning Reels and distributes 
reels, rods, lines and lures; half-owned Universal Aviation 
makes plastic panel boards and control knobs. 

Management: Capable and progressive. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital August 31, 1951, 
$5.1 million; ratio, 2.1-to-1; cash, $3.8 million. Book value of 
stock, $12.18 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1938 to date. 

Outlook: Company is expanding and diversifying its prod- 
uct line and should show reasonable growth in the period 
ahead, subject to over-all trends in the national economy. 

Comment: Shares constitute a speculative growth situation. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Feb. 28 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 


Earned per share....{$0.26 {D$0.14 $1.64 $1.64 $2.21 $2.29 $3.14 4$1.90 
Calendar years 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Dividends paid ..... $0.25 $0.22 $0.25 $0.44 $0.68 $0.82 $1.30 $1.20 
SEER: Garctatabuwse 356 65% 10% 6 71% 8% 12 16% 
DN: -acsuuseconess 2% 3% 5 re 4% 5% 7% 13 

_*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock splits in 1948 and 1951. +Revised by company. §Listed 
N. Y. Stock Exchange November 19, 1951; previously N. Y. Curb Exchange. tNine 


“months to November 30, 1951, no comparison. D—Deficit. 





Midwest Oil Corporation 





Incorporated: 1951, Nevada, to consolidate Midwest Oil Co., Mountain 
Producers Corp. and jointly-owned Saltmount Oil Co., organized in 1911, 
1920 and 1929, respectively, to acquire established businesses. Office: 1100 
First National Bank Bldg., Denver 2, Colorado. Annual meeting: Fourth 
Thursday in April. Number of common stockholders of each principal 
constituent (March, 1951): About 5,000. 
Capitalization: 
Long term debt 


Cee e eee oreo r rere eserereeerenseeessseeseseseeeeesees 


*1, 231, 814 shares (46.2%) owned by Standard of Indiana and Utah Oil 
Refining subsidiary. 


Business: Produces oil and gas in the Salt Creek Field in 
Wyoming, as well as in Texas, Louisiana, Oklahoma and 
Kansas; also from royalties in these and other states. Net 
production 4.5 million barrels in 1951. Reserves estimated at 
72.5 million barrels of oil and 52.2 billion cubic feet of gas, 
June 30, 1951. 

Management: Experienced. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1951, $5.6 million; ratio, 2.9-to-1; cash, $2.1 million; market- 
able securities, $4.9 million. Book value of stock, $8.47 per 
share. 


Dividend Record: Principal constituents paid from incor- 
poration dates (1911 and 1920), company 1920 to date. 


Outlook: Earnings possibilities have been enhanced as re- 
sult of merger (December, 1951), but definite appraisal of 
prospects must wait on actual results of operations under 
new organization. 

Comment: Shares are speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 


*Earned per share... $0.77 $0.75 $1.11 $1.60 $2.53 $1.98 $2.07 $2.00 
tDividends paid .... 0.58 0.58 0.69 0.89 1.43 1.41 1.39 1.38 


SREAEW  cecweicscisiones 6% 10 10% 13% 17% 15 17 25 
tLow eit 7% 8% 12% 10% 13% 16% 


*Combined earnings of predecessor companies on shares upon completion of merger 
in December, 1951. +Payments by Midwest Oil and Mountain Producers predecessors 
on shares upon completion of merger. {Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange January 2, 1952; 
previously Mountain Producers (exchanged share fer share) on N. Y. Curb Exchange. 
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Incorporated: 1913, Michigan, acquiring two established companies. 
Office: 1043 Spruce Street, Detroit 1, Mich. Annual meeting: Third 
Monday in December. Number of stockholders (July 31, 1950): Preferred, 
879; common, 2,876. 


Capitalization: 

RE ON oo hi 6 ohn obs ee bbe ene 04 We esp ane caeen tees $355,805 
*Preferred stock 5% cum. conv. ($50 par).............+-+ee0- 55,395 shs 
ee Err reer rere te 637,261 shs 


*Callable at $52.50 per share; convertible into two common shares. 


Business: Manufactures automotive parts used primarily 
as original equipment. Principal products are seat frames 
and slides, spring covers, instrument panels, convertible top 
operating mechanisms, fuel pumps, grilles, bumper guards 
and miscellaneous hardware. Also makes Coca-Cola bottle 
dispensing machines. 

Management: In hands of the family of the founder. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital July 31, 1951, 
$5.9 million; ratio, 2.5-to-1; cash and equivalent, $5.7 million. 
Book value of common stock, $8.32 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments on preferred regularly through 
January 31, 1948; arrears cleared up October 31, 1949; cash 
payments on common, 1914-18, 1930-31, 1935-38, 1945; stock 
dividends: 1914-1917, 1935, 1936 and 1938. 

Outlook: Soft-drink dispenser business holds growth poten- 
tialities, but sales to auto industry frequently show wide 
cyclical swings and profit margins probably will narrow. 

Comment: Both classes of stock are distinctly speculative. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended July 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 


Earned per share....*$1.85 *$2.43 D$2.40 D$0. 58 $0.41 {D$1.75 +$0.60 $1.04 
Calendar years a 
Dividends paid ..... None 0.20 None None None None None None 
ee oe 13% 33% 24% 13% 10 7% iH 8% 
EM viwonhescasa cian 5 11% 8% 6% 4% 2% 5 4% 

*Revised. +After as 56 special obsolescence, writeoffs. {After $1.55 loss from sale 
of plant. D—Defici 





Northrop Aircraft, Inc. 





Office: Northrop Fiel¢c, 1001 East Broad- 
Annual meeting: res Thursday in Novem- 
(October 23, 1951): 


Incorporated: 1939, California. 
way, Hawthorne, California. 
ber. Number of stockholders: 


Capitalization: 
ers «od cad cn nkaGeamesecnceneuens eeeeuumene *$2,300,000 
Common stock ($1 DPar).........eeeeeeeeceeesereccereeeeeeees 575,039 shs 


*Balance of notes payable to Reconstruction Finance Corp. 


Business: Engineering and development of aircraft of ad- 
vanced designs, primarily military; production of aircraft 
body components such as cowling for other manufacturers; 
research and development in guided missiles. Principal 
product is the twin jet F-89 all-weather interceptor. Conducts 
aeronautical school for engineers and mechanics. 

Management: Under presidency of a founder. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital (pro forma giv- 
ing effect to subsequent stock financing) July 31, 1951, $81 
million; ratio, 1.6-to-1; cash, $9.2 million; expenditures under 
cost-plus-fixed fee contracts, $9.8 million. Book value of 
stock, $13.29 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1945-48 and 1951 to date. 

Outlook: Management has demonstrated exceptional engi- 
neering ability, but company is one of the smaller units in 
an industry that is both highly competitive and dependent 
upon Government orders to maintain operations. 

Comment: Stock has definitely speculative characteristics. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND ame AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended July 31 1944 1945 946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 


Earned per share....*$1.75 $1.69 $0. 07 *t$0.57 $1.16 $D$8.52 :D$0, 10 «$7.38 
Calendar years 

Dividends paid ..... None 0.25 0.25 0.25 0.25. Nohe None 0.50 
MEE” "LS Aedate-c6S:s0 5% awe 15% 15% 9Y 13% 1158 14% lt 
| Pep rrere rrr ota 6% 1% 5 7 5% 6% 11% 


*Adjusted by company. +tAfter $2.05 reserve for loss on investment in subsidiary. 
tAfter $1.67 write-off prior development costs in 1949; after reserves for loss 
contract performance, $9.78 in 1949, $5.52 in 1950. §Listed N. ‘. Stock Exchangt 
December 10, 1951; previously N. Y. Curb Exchange. D—Deficit. 
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Revise Your Investments 
Gefore Conditions Have Changed 








FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


(CD Please send me the pamphlet "A Personalized Supervisory Service for the 





(April 30) 
APRIL 30, 1952 


F YOU are to make the most of your investment opportunities you must be 

able to appraise accurately the effects of current and prospective developments 

on every issue which you hold or plan to buy. You must be prepared to revise your 

portfolio by weeding out in advance the issues whose outlook is becoming im- 
paired and replace them with others which face more promising prospects. 


The road to investment success is studded with 
many obstacles. Consistently successful invest- 
ment results are not a matter of luck; they de- 
pend on diligent planning, constant supervision 
of holdings and the knowledge and experience 
to determine in advance just what changes 
should be made to keep your investments in line 
with the ever-changing economic and industrial 
pattern. 


Few investors, however, have the time or the 
training to undertake this important task them- 
selves. But this is no reason for shirking the job 
and failing to make necessary adjustments in 
your holdings to conform with new develop- 
ments. If you are unable to plan and supervise 
your own investment program you should entrust 
the task to an organization such as ours which 
specializes in this type of work. 


PERSONALIZED SUPERVISION — KEY TO BETTER RESULTS 


Keeping your capital soundly invested is a major 
task. To determine what policy should be 
adopted, however, to accord with changing con- 
ditions requires constant study of political, finan- 
cial and business conditions and the ability to 
interpret their effects on your investment pro- 
gram. That is why it is important that you ob- 
tain experienced investment guidance to protect 
your capital and preserve your income. 


FINANCIAL Wor.tp RESEARCH BUREAU is just 
such an organization. Devoting its full time to 
the planning and supervision of investment port- 
folios and the analysis and determination of se- 
curity values, it is ideally equipped and staffed to 


help you establish a soundly conceived investment 
program and to maintain it in accord with chang- 
ing economic conditions and suited at all times 
to your individual objectives. 


For more than 49 years, through booms and de- 
pressions, our organization has been helping in- 
vestors to obtain better results than would be 
possible without the benefit of experienced guid- 
ance. With your investment welfare at stake you 
cannot afford to follow a haphazard policy based 
on fears or hopes alone. Decide now to take the 
first step toward better investment results by 
subscribing for our Personalized Supervisory 
Service. 





It is understood that | incur no obligation by this request. 


Mail this coupon for fur- 
ther information, or bet- 


Investor.” ter still send us a list of 
C1 I enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices and . 

would ~e to ae you henge a your service would be = to your holdings and let us 

my problem and if so, what the cost will be for supervision. My objectives are: aun rso 7 

C Income _ ( Capital Enhancement 0 Safety expl how our Pe nal 


ized Supervisory Service 
will point the way to 
a a orc better investment results. 










FREE BOOKLETS 


Upon request on your letterhead 
and without obligation any of 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to which 
your request will be forwarded. 
Booklets are not mailed out by 
Financial World itself. 

Confine each letter to a 
request for a single booklet 
giving name and complete 
address. 

Free Booklets Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 


Municipal Bonds—A new folder describing a 
free "Watching Service on Municipal Bonds” 
which enables investors in these securities to 
keep posted on developments affecting their 
holdings. 


Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation, 
guide for abbreviations, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 


Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions in- 
cluding individual studies of thirty-four basic 
industries —a 48-page brochure generously 
illustrated with appropriate charts. 


Electric Typewriter — New brochure on the 
pioneer electric typewriter, and its several 
features, which contribute to the efficiency of 
the secretary or typist. 


Make Savings Earn More—This booklet shows 
how to obtain the highest dividend rates 
available on your savings accounts in insured 
savings associations and answers many of the 
questions normally asked about this type of 
accounts. 


Selected List—Specific suggestions to improve 
investment patterns on a “war or peace’ 
basis. Industries as well as companies with 
favorable prospects discussed by N.Y.S.E. 
member firm. 


Improving Your Job — Inspirational and in- 
formative booklet designed for executives who 
have the urge to start now in preparing them- 
selves for bigger and more lucrative jobs. 


Safeguarding Business Records—An illustrated 
digest of facts on proper protection of rec- 
ords, currency and valuables against fire and 
theft. 12 pages. 


2,000 Products—Booklet describing more than 
2,000 products made for homes, farms and 
industry by one company. 


Investor's Reader —A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features include "The Stock Market,"’ 'Busi- 
ness at Work" and "Production Personalities.” 


Opening an Account—Many helpful hints on 
trading procedure and practice in this 24- 
page booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 


Diversified Chemical Investment—Description 
of a seasoned mutual fund, specializing in 
chemical securities—unbroken dividend record 
since founding in 1938. 

Mutual Fund Operation Simplified—A graphic 
presentation of how a mutual fund investment 
operates, collecting dividends from I0I stocks 
and redistributing the total. The one invest- 
ment provides diversification, income, man- 
agement, liquidity and convenience for tax 
purposes. 


What's Wrong with Being an Oil Company? 
—A timely article on the petroleum industry. 
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Financial Summary 
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Trade Indicators 


{Electrical Output (KWH) 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity) 
Prewent: Gar doddings « .c..5..oicocedeccwsden 


“Apr. 5 
7,219 
62.3 
707,142 


1952 
Apr. 


12 


7,154 
97.0 


690,660 


Apr. 19 
7,120 
100.4 


$700,000 





Apr. 2 
$34,795 
21,172 
1,278 
31,163 
51,162 
1,042 
28,445 


§Net Loans 

Total Commercial Loans.. : 
Total Brokers’ Loans...... 
qU. S. Gov’t Securities...... | 94 
{Demand Deposits Cities 
Brokers’ Loans (New York City) 
{Money in Circulation 


Federal 
Reserve 
Members 


000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. tEstimated. 


1952 


Apr. 9 


$34,72 


4 


21,049 
1,326 
31,006 
51,176 
1,060 


28,52 


6 


Market Statistics—New York Stock Exchange 


Closing Dow-Jones 1952. 





Apr. 16 
261.48 
90.10 


Averages: 

30. Industrials... 
20 Railroads 

15 Utilities 

65 Stocks 


Apr. 17 
259.85 
89.87 
49.09 
98.78 


Apr. 18 
260.52 
90.69 
48.80 
99.22 


Apr. 19 
260.14 
91.25 
48.85 
99.35 


Apr.21 Apr. 22 
261.63 
92.29 
48.88 
99.99 


261.98 
92.40 
48.95 

100.12 


Apr. 16 
$34,679 
21,052 
1,416 
31,244 
51,823 
1,137 
28,436 


7 


275.40 
94.36 
50.44 

102.71 


1951 
Apr. 21 


6,730 
104.0 
824,662 


1951 
Apr. 17 
$32,381 

19,198 
1,184 
30,750 
49,870 
896 
27,157 


- 1952 —— 


Low 
258.49 
82.03 
47.53 
96.05 





Details of Stock Trading: 

Shares Traded (000 omitted).... 
Issues Traded 

Number of Advances 

Number of Declines 

Number Unchanged 

New Highs for 1952 

New Lows for 1952 

Bond Trading: 

Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... 
Bond Sales (000 omitted) 


Apr. 16 
1,400 
1,110 

437 
384 
289 

24 
101 


Apr. 17 
1,620 
1,169 

198 
706 
265 

15 
186 


98.79 
$2,001 


98.71 
$2,613 


— 1952 —— 
Apr. 2 
2.937% 
3.282 
3.545 


5.93 
5.52 
5.28 
5.84 


“Mar. 19 Mar. 26 

2.944% 2.937% 
3.281 
3.537 


6.02 
5.75 
5.29 
5.93 


*Average Bond Yields: Apr. 9 
3.265 
3.527 


5.98 
5.59 
5.29 
5.89 


F § 

B 

*Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials 

20 Railroads 

20 Utilities 

90 Stocks 


*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended April 22, 


Shares 
Traded 
106,200 
102,300 

79,800 

78,300 

68,400 

59,400 

59,000 

57,600 

55,800 

54,200 


Kern County Land 

North American Company 
Northern Pacific Railway 

Canadian Pacific Railway 

St. Regis Paper 

United States Steel 
Socony-Vacuum Oil 

Southern Pacific Company 
International Telephone & Telegraph 
Radio Corporation of America 


98.83 
2,630 


2.923% 


1,240 
1,103 
509 


2.926 
3.264 
5:02) 


6.08 
5.74 
5.36 
5.98 


1952. 
Apr.18 Apr. 19 


340 
742 
296 
209 
237 
6 
20 


98.82 
$810 


ee 
Apr. 16 


%o 


Apr. 21 
1,110 
1,037 

544 
232 
261 
37 
30 


98.86 
$3,570 


Apr. 2 
1,240 
1,121 

317 
528 
276 
33 
52 


98.80 
$3,620 


——19s2—_ 


High 
3.026% 
3.390 
3.682 


6.25 
6.00 
5.51 
6.13 


-————--- Closing ——__, 


April 15 
48% 
203% 
8134 
36% 
22% 
38% 
383% 
71% 
17% 
27% 


April 22 
55% 
21% 
77 
3634 
225% 
3834 
37% 
711% 
17 


27% 


Low 
2.890% 
3.264 
3.521 


5.75 
5.52 
5.26 
5.71 


1952 


Net 
Change 
+6% 
+ % 
—4% 
—% 
+ ¥ 
+% 
~ ¥ 
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How you can make a profit of $27,295,971 


and go in the hole! 


1. According to our accountants, Union 
Oil made a net profit during 1951 of 
$27,295,971. If this bookkeeping profit 
:epresented the company’s actual ‘‘take” 
our 38,347 common share owners would 
be overjoyed. But after paying dividends 
of $11,444,259, we actually ended up on 
the minus side of the ledger to the sum 
of $7,534,000 in working capital. 


4. We obviously can’t keep dipping into 
our working capital indefinitely and stay 
in business. For if we do we’ll eventually 
run out of money tocarry our receivables, 
inventories, etc., and pay our daily oper- 
ating expenses. That’s why something 
has to be done about a situation that 
affects not only us but every U.S. cor- 
poration. 


2. Here’s the reason: In 1951 we had to 
spend $62,421,000 for replacement of 
worn-out equipment and oil properties 
and to enlarge our facilities to meet the 
greatly increased demand in the West 
for petroleum products. This money 
came from three sources. 


5. Briefly it is this: The sums the tax 
collector allows you to set aside for 
depreciation and depletion are based on 
what things cost when you acquired them 
—not what it costs to replace them to- 
day. Since these depreciation funds 
aren’t adequate to replace equipment 
and oil properties at today’s prices, we 
have to make up the difference some- 
where —or go out of business. 





3. $40,281,000 of it came from the 
“depreciation and depletion’’ allow- 
ance. (The sums a corporation sets aside 
each year to replace equipment and oil 
properties when they’re worn out.) 
$14,606,000 of it was made up out of 
profits. $7,534,000 of it was taken from 
working capital—the ‘‘checking ac- 
count’’ a business keeps on hand for day- 
to-day expenditures. 


6. On top of this, extremely heavy taxes 
on corporate earnings make it almost 
impossible to retain enough profits to 
make up the difference. So we have to 
take it from working capital. That’s 
why we must have a tax policy that will 
permit corporations to earn enough for 
the replacement and expansion neces- 
sary to maintain the productivity and 
economic growth of the nation. 


UNION OIL COMPANY 


OF CALIFORNIA 


INCORPORATED IN CALIFORNIA, OCTOBER 17, 1890 


This series, sponsored by the people of Union Oil Company, is dedicated toa 
discussion of how and why American business functions. We hope you’ll 
feel free to send in any suggestions or criticisms you have to offer. Write: The 
President, Union Oil Company, Union Oil Building, Los Angeles 17, Calif. 


Manuafacturers of Royal Triton, the amazing purple motor oil 








ervice System Plays A Part 





ALTHOUGH our Company’s sales were higher 
in 1951 than in the previous year, setting a new, 
all-time record in volume, costs were also in- 
creased. 


An important factor was the freezing of Truck- 
Trailer prices during part of the year, while 
prices of raw materials, as well as wage and 
salary rates, continued to rise. The cost of estab- 
lishing assembly lines for defense work was also 
a factor. Earnings after taxes were $6,210,108 — 
amounting to $3.94 per common share after pay- 
ment of preferred dividends — as compared with 
$8,620,035, or $5.59 per share, in 1950. 


The sale of parts, service, and accessories totaled 
$30,908,031 in 1951. Approximately 200,000 
Truck-Trailers, of which 20% were other than 
Fruehaufs, were serviced by our nationwide net- 
work of Sales and Service Branches during the 
year. 


As permitted by the Internal Revenue Code, 
our Company, with its unconsolidated U. S. sub- 
sidiaries, intends to file a consolidated Federal 
income tax return for 1951. For 1952, under the 
present law, it is estimated that the Company 
can earn $3.95 per common share, after Federal 
Normal and Surtax, before its earnings are sub- 
ject to Excess Profits Taxes. 


| ? Pawted j 
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A Condensed Financial Report 


For The Year 1951 


Highlights Of The Year 


1951 

Gross Sales $161,612,310 

Sales To U.S. Government... 28,961,296 
Taxes Paid To Government 14,436,061 
Salaries and Wages . 37,216,656 
Net Earnings 6,210,168 
Total Dividends Paid 3,373,687 
Working Capital 42,705,403 
Net Earnings Per Share 
Dividends Per Share 


Copies of our 1951 Annual Re- 
port to Shareholders are avail- 
able. Please direct your request 
to the Executive Offices, 10940 
Harper Avenue, Detroit 32. 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


1950 
$132,123,537 
15,522,062 
28,576,226 
8,620,035 
2,899,022 
39,671,303 
9.99 
1.67 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 


Detroit 32, Michigan 








